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PEREZ DE MONTALBAN, TOMAS GUTIERREZ, 
AND TWO BOOK LISTS 


ELDOM is it realized that the literary figures of Spain’s Golden 
Age and later had ample cause to be grateful for the existence of 

the Crown’s colonies in the New World. Recent studies have 
clearly demonstrated that Peninsular writers had a much wider 
public than that of Spain alone, and that large quantities of their 
works found a ready sale among the expatriated Spaniards and the 
descendants of the conquistadores residing in the Indies! Whether 
these men of letters derived material advantage from the active 
market which the colonies afforded their products is questionable 
owing to the unscrupulous practices of contemporary book-dealers, 
but there is little doubt that the extension of the radius of readers 
far beyond the ocean sea was a source of gratification to the creative 
spirits of Spain and some consolation for the meager monetary re- 
wards that they received.? At least one figure of the seventeenth 
century literary world enjoyed a recognition of his talents in the 
overseas realms that was more tangible than the mere acknowledg- 
ment of his fame. In one of his most popular works, Para Todos, 
Juan Pérez de Montalbdén (1602-38), story-teller and dramatist, 
close disciple and spiritual son of Lope de Vega, refers specifically to 


1 Cf. Irving A. Leonard, Romances of Chivalry in the Spanish Indies, Berkeley, 
1933; José Torre Revello, El libro, la imprenta y el periodismo en América durante 
la dominacién espafiola, Buenos Aires, 1940; Leonard, “Don Quizote in the Lima 
Book Trade, 1606,” Hispanic Review, 1940, VIII, 285-304; Leonard, “Best 
Sellers of the Lima Book Trade, 1583,” Hispanic American Historical Review, 
1942, XXII, 5-33; etc. 

? In this connection Lope de Vega’s well known comment in the prologue of 


El peregrino en su patria will be recalled. Itreads:“‘. . . iasi quiero advertir alos 
que leen mis escritos con aficién (que algunos ai, sino en mi Patria, en Italia i 
Francia i en las Indias donde no se atrevié la Embidia). . . .””. Concerning this 


great dramatist’s works in the Spanish Indies, cf. Irving A. Leonard, “Notes on 
Lope de Vega’s Works in the Spanish Indies,” Hispanic Review, 1938, V1, 277-293. 
275 
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the gift of a salaried chaplaincy purchased and bestowed upon him 
by an admiring merchant of Peru. 

Contrary to a widely accepted belief that the mother country 
sought to prevent the circulation of all secular and creative literature 
in the colonies of Spanish America, it is now clear that, despite the 
existence of prohibitory decrees, these subjects of the Crown had 
access to practically every work permitted in the Peninsula itself. 
Indeed, the exportation of books of all descriptions from Spain was 
so abundant and so continuous during the three centuries of colonial 
rule that it is likely that some works were distributed in larger 
numbers in the New World viceroyalties than within the Spanish 
Peninsula itself. The restrictions which the Inquisition imposed on 
the admission of books to the colonies applied mainly to theological 
works of known or suspected heresy and to a few containing im- 
portant geographical information. But rarely was a work of crea- 
tive literature placed upon the Index of prohibited books, particu- 
larly during the period of the Golden Age, and the fragmentary 
records of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries still surviving 
reveal that an impressive variety of Spanish and European authors 
were accessible to colonial readers. Indeed, the latter constituted 
a highly profitable market for numerous book-sellers on both sides 
of the Atlantic. 

The literate colonists welcomed the creative writings of all of 
Spain’s artists but occasionally showed a marked preference for 
certain ones. From the end of the first quarter of the seventeenth 
century when his literary efforts began to cross the ocean the works 
of Pérez de Montalban, the short-lived son of a Madrid book-seller, 
enjoyed a special popularity which lasted to the end of Spanish rule 
in the Indies. Throughout the century in which he lived the extant 
records of book shipments, inventories and catalogues associated 
with the colonies invariably include copies of both his prose works 
and his plays.* But, unfortunately, almost coinciding with the 
appearance of Montalbdn’s writings on the lists these documents 
grow more fragmentary and laconic. The laudable practice of spe- 
cifying the exact number of copies of a given work observed in earlier 

3 Random notes at hand made from records of book shipments, preserved in 
the Archive of the Indies (Ramo de Contratacién) at Seville, for the years 1671, 
1674, 1692, 1712 and 1723 include in all instances copies of Para Todos, Novelas, 
and Comedias de Montalban, frequently all three titles on a single manifest. A 
printed Catdlogo o memoria de libros de todas facultades . . . para vender en las 
Indias, dated 1690, does not fail to include Para Todos and Novelas de Montalban. 


Cf. José Torre Revello, Un catdlogo impreso de libros para vender en las Indias 
Occidentales en el siglo XVII, Madrid, 1930. 
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records is usually abandoned; only partial titles, lacking all bib- 
liographical and quantitative detail, are given, thus rendering the 
task of identification more difficult and precluding the accumulation 
of precise data for statistical and other purposes. It is plain, how- 
ever, that Montalbdn’s comedias soon tend to outstrip in general 
acceptance those of his own master, Lope de Vega, as well as many 
of the latter’s followers. The plays of the young disciple were not 
only read by a large colonial public but performances of the same in 
the local corrales de comedias attracted enthusiastic houses. In the 
repertories of theatrical companies Montalbdn’s dramatic works 
were conspicuous, whether presented in the viceregal capitals or in 
the remote provinces to which bands of strolling actors brought the 
beloved art. Occasionally local inquisitional authorities, profes- 
sionally concerned for the “‘puressa de nra Sancta fe y loables Cos- 
tumbres,” took exception to some of the themes treated or expres- 
sions used in Montalbdn’s plays and required expurgation.‘ At 
least on one occasion they banned entirely performances of one of his 
dramatic compositions,’ but as late as 1805 his comedies were still 
acted in colonial theaters, apparently retaining a larger measure of 
popularity than either Lope de Vega or Calderén.® 

But even when, as in the seventeenth century and later, the 
comedia was the most widely enjoyed of literary genres, Montalban’s 
prose writings received an acclaim which suggests that the colonial 
public found them as entertaining as his plays. Sucesos y prodigios 
de amor en ocho novelas ejemplares, a collection of short stories pub- 
lished at his father’s expense, appeared in 1624 when its author was 
only twenty-two years of age and became an immediate favorite, with 
new editions following in rapid succession. Again and again this 
title in abbreviated form recurs in the available manifests of book- 
shipments to the New World, testifying to a popularity only ex- 
ceeded by the later heterogeneous collection by Montalbin known 
as Para Todos. A few words concerning this subsequent work, 
which first appeared in 1632,’ are here in order. 

* Cf. Irving A. Leonard, ““Montalbdn’s El valor perseguido and the Mexican 
Inquisition, 1682,’’ Hispanic Review, 1943, XI, 50, ft. note 11. 

5 Ibid., passim. 

*J. R. Spell, “The theater in Mexico City, 1805-1806,” Hispanic Review, 
1933, I, 55-65; Irving A. Leonard, “El teatro en Lima, 1790-1793,” Hispanic 
Review, 1940, VIII, 93-112. 

7 In her bibliography, Caroline B. Bourland (The Short Story in Spain in the 
Seventeenth Century, Northampton, Mass., 1927, p. 121) gives the date of the 


princeps of Para Todos as ‘‘Madrid, 1630.” This appears to be a misprint as all 
other sources give 1632 as the date of the first edition. 
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To give himself a respite from writing comedias exclusively, a 
task made arduous by his vain effort to equal the prolific output of 
Lope de Vega, his master and friend, Montalb4n composed and 
compiled a miscellaneous assortment of stories, autos, essays and 
other material, thus producing a volume designed to bring something 
of interest to every type or mood of reader.* Hence its name Para 
Todos. Obviously inspired by the Decameron, the whole was divided 
into seven parts to correspond to the days of the week. Its varied 
appeal insured immediate popularity in the colonies and numerous 
editions quickly followed, a happy circumstance doubtless aided by 
the publicity resulting from a bitter controversy which it inspired. 
The great satirist, Francisco de Quevedo, for reasons not entirely 
clear, directed the full force of his remarkable talent for ridicule at 
Montalban’s Para Todos in a parody called Perinola.* Adherents 
of both writers took up the cudgels in behalf of their favorites and a 
battle royal ensued which undoubtedly boosted the sales of both 
books. But if this incident served to bring Montalbdn’s miscellany 
into prominence, the latter’s inherent interest to colonial readers was 
sufficient to sustain its popularity long after the echoes of the literary 
polemic had died away. Evidence of the appeal of Para Todos is 
discernible in the imitations it inspired such as Matias de los Reyes’ 
Para Algunos, published in Madrid in 1640, but more especially by 
the prolonged sales it enjoyed, particularly in the Spanish colonies. 

Of more immediate concern here, however, is a statement of 
Montalban in the dedicatory preface of the Seventh Day of Para 
Todos. After expressing his gratitude in the customary self-abasing 
fashion of his time to “Francisco de Torres, Chantre de Ciudad 
Rodrigo” to whom is dedicated the concluding section of his book, 
Montalban declares: 


. ofrezco a v. m. esta ultima prenda de mis afanes, que es toda la 
hazienda que el dia de oy puedo dezir que es mia. Digo otra vez, que 
es toda mi hazienda, por que hasta aora no conozco mds caudal, que mi 
entendimiento tal qual es, y una Capellania que Tomds Gutierrez de 
Cisneros, un mercader de la ciudad de Lima (aunque mas parece Principe, 
que mercader en sus cosas) sin ser mi deudo, ni auerme visto en toda su 
vida, solamente por inclinacion a mis escritos, me dié avrdé seis afios para 
ordenarme. Dele Dios mil afios de vida, a mf lugar para suplicarselo, 
como Capell4n verdadero suyo: pues como digo, solo a su generosidad 
deuo aquestos pocos aumentos que tengo. . . . 


8 George W. Bacon, “The Life and Dramatic Works of Dr. Juan Pérez de 
Montalban, 1602-1638,” Revue Hispanique, 1912, XXVI, 15. 
® For an account of this controversy, cf. ibid., 24-51. 
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Who was this Maecenas of viceregal Peru whose alleged apprecia- 
tion of the products of Montalbdn’s quill was so acceptably expressed 
to the young author? Who was this fellow-citizen and contem- 
porary of Lope de Vega’s lyrically articulate though unknown ad- 
mirer, a poetess of Lima who signed herself ‘“‘Amarilis’”? ” Who 
was this merchant, Tomas Gutiérrez de Cisneros, and why did he 
manifest a generous interest so early in the career of Montalbdn? " 
Unfortunately, his identity, like that of Lope’s feminine admirer, 
remains almost equally mysterious for available documents shed 
little light on either subject. But if the personality of the inspired 
poetess of Lima is permanently obscured by a pseudonym, the full 
name of the limefio merchant offers a more hopeful clue to the solu- 
tion of the problem he represents. A diligent search in the archives 
of present day Lima, however, yields scanty returns, but these are 
sufficient, at least, to indicate that Montalbdn’s philanthropic ad- 
mirer was not a mere figment of that writer’s imagination. Two 
short documents discovered in the National Archive of Peru contain 
references to the same name as that of the donor mentioned in the 
preface to the Seventh Day of Para Todos. These are two receipts, 
one of 1626 and the other of 1640, for as many lots of books which a 
Tomas Gutiérrez de Cisneros turned over to individuals bound for 
Potosf and Chile respectively.” 

As the merchants in the viceroyalties were mainly importers of 
goods from Spain they rarely confined their business activities to 
any one line of merchandise. Hence the book-trade frequently 
represented but one aspect of a dealer’s commercial interests even 
though he was referred to as a librero in the recorded transactions 
relating to such goods. Since most of the colonial trade was in 
Peninsular hands, quite possibly Tomds Gutiérrez de Cisneros had 

For a summary of the question of the identity of this gifted poetess, cf. 
Irving A. Leonard, ‘‘More Conjectures Regarding the Identity of Lope de Vega’s 
‘Amarilis Indiana,’” Hispania, 1937, XX, 113-120. The conjectures there indi- 
cated have since proven unfounded. 

11 Francisco Rodriguez Marin, in his edition of Rinconete y Cortadillo (Seville, 
1905), pp. 134-135, tells of a certain comedian turned inn-keeper, Tomas de 
Gutiérrez by name, who was a good friend of Cervantes, particularly from 1587 to 
1589, when the author of Don Quizote boarded at Gutiérrez’ posada. It would be 
pleasant to find that Montalbdn’s benefactor was the same person removed to 
Peru, but neither chronology nor other circumstances permit such a coincidence. 
The Protocolos of a notary of Lima, Francisco Davalos, preserved in the National 
Archive of Peru, indicate that there was a book-seller by that name in the vice- 


regal capital in 1606. He was probably the same person as Montalbdn’s merchant 
benefactor. 


2 These two documents are reproduced in the appendix of this study. 
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been a book-seller in Spain before coming to the Indies; he may, 
therefore, have had some acquaintance with Montalbdn’s father who 
was engaged in the same trade at Madrid. This possibility may 
offer a more plausible explanation of the Lima merchant’s generosity 
than the more flattering interpretation given by Montalbin who 
doubtless preferred to believe that such kindness was a spontaneous 
tribute to his genius. But at present such an explanation and clearer 
identification are conjectural, for the two brief documents relating to 
Tomas Gutiérrez de Cisneros cast much more light on the wide 
diffusion of literature in the seventeenth-century Spanish colonies 
than upon the generous benefactor of the playwright. 

The first of these lists is a memoria of some 218 volumes, dated 
April 27, 1626 at ‘Los Reyes” (Lima), which a certain Francisco 
Valle, about to depart for the great mining center at Potosi, accepted 
from Tomas Gutiérrez de Cisneros; the second is similar in character, 
covering a case of about 56 books and dated April 20, 1640, also at 
“Los Reyes.”” The same merchant had delivered these volumes to a 
Cristébal Chaves bound for an unspecified part of “‘el reino de Chile.” 
These facts are set forth in scarcely more than a line followed by a 
list of abbreviated titles and the number of copies each. No other 
data are revealed and no indications of pecuniary consideraticns or 
business relations involved are offered. Presumably Valle and 
Chaves were traveling merchants or salesmen who included these 
goods among other merchandise which they hoped to dispose of in 
outlying parts of the viceroyalty of Peru. 

On examination the first of these book lists proves more interest- 
ing on several counts. In the first place its date, 1626, probably 
approximates the time when Tomas Gutiérrez de Cisneros purchased 
the chaplaincy for Montalbén which the latter acknowledges so 
handsomely in Para Todos.“ But the value of this document lies 
more in the titles of works included and in the destination of the 
consignment. Compared to other colonial book lists this particular 
one is short and typical in character rather than possessing any spe- 
cial significance. Its modest total of 218 volumes represents twenty- 

18 As the first edition of Para Todos appeared in 1632, “about six years ago”’ 
would indicate 1626 as the date of the gift. But a document dated at Madrid, 
November 30, 1623, reproduced in Cristébal Pérez Pastor (Bibliografia Madrilenta, 
Madrid, 1907, III, 451-452), indicates that Pérez de Montalban, then a student 
in the University of Alcal4, had a chaplaincy in “la villa de Ocafia, sita en la 
parroquia de San Juan della, con cargo de una misa cada semana.”’ According to 
Bacon, op. cit., 9, “His graduation as Doctor of Theology was followed by his 


ordination as a priest and on May 13, 1625, he entered the Congregation of San 
Pedro of Madrid.” 
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two different titles; if this assortment is broken down into three 
convenient categories, i.e., 1) religious, 2) secular non-fiction, and 
3) belles lettres, the percentages of titles in each classification are 
about 50, 32 and 18 respectively. The quantitative distribution of 
copies of books in each of these groups is represented roughly by the 
following percentages in the same order, 66, 18, and 16. As usual 
works of theology and piety predominate in the proportion both of 
titles and of the number of copies, with secular non-fiction running 
a poor second and belles lettres bringing up the rear. The ratio of 
each of these classifications is similar to that of other and larger 
colonial book lists analyzed, and this Potosi consignment is, there- 
fore, fairly typical. Qualitatively, it assays somewhat less in in- 
terest than many, though the destination of this book-order increases 
its significance. 

Discussion of the large group of religious works may be limited 
to the single item of Fray Luis de Granada’s Oraciones (I, 1),'* whose 
48 copies represent the greatest number of any single item. In the 
roaring mining city of the Andes with its reckless materialism and 
preoccupation with sensual pleasures the ascetic implications of the 
Libro de oraciones seem a little incongruous, though probably a 
needed antidote. The small miscellany of secular literature is com- 
posed chiefly of works utilitarian in character, including manuals 
and guides for aspiring advocates, scribes and barbers (whose duties, 
of course, included blood-letting). Doubtless the six copies: of a 
bocabulario (I, 4) referred to one of the many useful keys to the native 
languages of Peru printed on the colonial press.“ Of a different 
nature is a description of the festivities in Lima honoring the acces- 
sion of Philip IV to the Spanish throne (I, 18), an important treatise 
on commerce by Hevia Bolafios which had numerous editions in 
Spain and Peru (I, 10), and a curious work on the harm caused by 
the consumption of tobacco (I, 8). 

Purely creative literature is represented by only four titles but 
it is perhaps significant that one of them, the Guzmdn de Alfarache 
of Mateo Aleman (I, 3), claims the second highest total of copies of 
a single work, twenty-four, a distinction shared with a book of piety. 
The presence of this famous picaresque novel on the Potosf list in 
such a relatively large quantity offers further proof of the sustained 


14 Roman numerals in parentheses refer to documents in appendix, and Arabic 
numbers to consecutive numbering of works included on lists. 

4 José Toribio Medina (La imprenta de Lima (1584-1824), Santiago de Chile, 
1904-1907, 4 vols., passim) lists numerous works of this character in the early 
seventeenth century. 
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popularity of this fictional work in the Spanish colonies."* The 
remaining titles under belles lettres refer to poetical compositions, the 
most important of which are the Versos of the Sevillian Herrera el 
civino (I, 11), represented by a modest four copies. ‘The contem- 
porary satiric and costumbrista novelist, Salas Barbadillo, is repre- 
sented in turn by an equal number of copies of his uninspired Rimas 
castellanas (1,17). Two copies of the unsuccessful epic Numantina 
by Mosquera Barnuevo (I, 23) conclude the scarcely representative 
array of Golden Age talent. 

Potosf, to which this assortment of books was destined in 1626, 
was, at that date, one of the most spectacular centers of Spanish 
civilization in the entire western hemisphere. The accidental dis- 
covery in 1545 of a rich silver lode in a hill lying on a desolate, wind- 
swept plain of what is now Bolivia precipitated a rush of Spanish 
adventurers to this bleak spot. The amazing yield of these fabulous 
mines quickly transformed the barren hillside situated at an altitude 
of nearly 14,000 feet into a boom town whose rapidly expanding 
population and extraordinary luxury made Potosi a synonym of 
prodigious wealth in the Spanish language. The immense treasure 
thus introduced into the royal coffers soon brought to this frontier 
outpost the coveted designation of “the Imperial City,” by which 
proud title it was known throughout the colonial period. By 1593 
a recorded total of 396 million dollars worth of silver had been taken 
from Potosf, and in 1611 its population was 114,000, including 42,000 
Spaniards, 65,000 Indians and mestizos, and 6,000 Negroes and 
mulattos.'7 This Andean city was, therefore, the most populous 
center in the entire New World.'* Private fortunes were quickly 
amassed and were enormous for the time. The lucky possessors of 
this wealth vied with each other in the ostentatious display and 
Oriental extravagance of their dwellings and their pleasures. The 
bizarre clash of prodigal gayety and rough frontier existence in a 
remote corner of the globe produced colorful episodes and legends 
which challenge the imagination and reduce the later and better 
known California, South Africa and Klondike gold rushes to pallid 
reflections. At one time it was reported that this early colonial 


16 Cf. Irving A. Leonard, “Guzmdn de Alfarache in the Lima Book Trade, 
1613,” Hispanic Review, 1943, XI, 210-220. 

17 Bernard Moses, ‘‘Flush times at Potosi,’ University of California Chronicle, 
1909, XI, 221. On early Potosi cf. Gustavo A. Otero (ed.), Nicolés de Martinez 
Arganz y Vela, Historia de la Villa Imperial de Potosi, MDXLV-MDLXXVII, 
Buenos Aires, 1943. 

18 Charles E. Chapman, Colonial Hispanic America, New York, 1933, p. 149. 
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boom town had “fourteen dancing schools, thirty-six gambling 
houses and one theater at which the price of admission ranged from 
forty to fifty dollars.” 1° 

But in the year that the books received from Tomas Gutiérrez 
de Cisneros were taken to Potosi a wrathful deity was all but 
destroying this colonial Sodom and Gomorrah. A flood from nearby 
Lake Caricari above the town had swept violently over the vicinity 
of Potosi, filling mining-shafts, destroying mills, leveling fifty-eight 
blocks of dwellings, and drowning nearly 4,000 inhabitants of all 
classes.2® Into this scene of desolation 218 volumes were carried, 
presumably on the backs of mules, to bring a measure of consolation 
and distraction to a few of the temporarily contrite survivors. 

Relatively less interesting is the 1640 list of books from Tomas 
Gutiérrez’ stock which Crist6ébal Chaves was taking, probably by 
sea, to an unspecified destination in distant Chile, possibly Concep- 
cién. This dependency, the poorest and most remote of Spain’s 
overseas realms, was a mere outpost engaged in an interminable 
struggle with the unconquerable Araucanian Indians whose valor 
Alonso de Ercilla had sung in his celebrated narrative poem, La 
Araucana. According to a contemporary document Chile, which 
included the Province of Cuyo, now a part of Argentina, had a sparse 
population of seven to eight hundred male Spaniards, some 4,500 
subjugated Indians and two hundred Negro slaves.” In this fateful 
year of 1640 the Spanish monarchy was beset on all parts of its em- 
pire, its strength in Europe sapped by wars in the Netherlands, in 
France and in Italy, with Portugal regaining its independence and 
Catalonia in revolt. Dutch incursions in Brazil and in other parts 
of South America aroused fears that they might seek a foothold in 
Chile, an attempt soon made. The new Captain-General of this 
dependency of the viceroyalty of Peru, the Marqués de Baides, with 
little support from the Spanish government, was seeking a face- 
saving peace with the stubborn Araucanians to prevent possible 
cooperation with an impending Dutch attack.” To such a frontier 
area, where pacification of natives by soldiers and missionaries was a 

19 Moses, op. cit., 223. 


20 Bartolomé Martinez y Vela, Anales de la Villa Imperial de Potost, La Paz, 
1939, p. 119. 

*1 Diego Barros Arana, Historia Jeneral de Chile, Santiago, 1885, IV, 356, ft. 
note 10. This author adds, however: “Este cdlculo se refiere sélo a la poblacién 
viril, con esclusién del ejército, que era compuesto de cerca de 2,000 hombres, i de 
los sacerdotes, de los viejos, los nifios y las mujeres. La poblacién de origen 
espafiol no podia bajar entonces de nueve a diez mil almas en todo el reino.”’ 

% Ibid., chap. x. 
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constant preoccupation, it is not surprising that the few books being 
sent were almost exclusively religious or utilitarian in character. 
The single exception, testifying to the vogue which this literary genre 
enjoyed at the time and later, is the twelve copies of comedias (II, 
10,18). Itis doubtless a coincidence that the then presiding bishop 
of Chile, Gaspar de Villaroel, and one of the more readable of colonial 
ecclesiastical writers,?* had manifested a far more friendly tolerance 
of this popular literature of entertainment than any of his colleagues 
in the Church. 

These two unimportant documents associated with an unknown 
merchant of Lima and the generous benefactor of a popular play- 
wright and tale-spinner of Spain’s Golden Age, Juan Pérez de 
Montalban, may serve more, perhaps, than merely a small foot-note 
to that writer’s reference in Para Todos. These short book lists also 
offer additional proof of the falsity of the long held belief that the 
Spanish Crown prevented the circulation of all books in the Ameri- 
can pussessions save those of approved theology. These bits of 
paper add their meed of evidence to the fact of the wide diffusion of 
light literature and clearly demonstrate that this diversion was 
accessible to lay readers in the colonies, not only those fortunate 
enough to reside in the viceregal capitals, but also those whose 
destiny took them to the most far-flung frontiers of the Spanish 
empire in the New World. 

Irvine A. LEONARD 

University of Michigan 
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Memoria de libros que Tomds Gutiérrez de Cisneros ha entregado a 
Francisco Valle, de partida de Potosi. Los Reyes, 27 de Abril de 1626.4 


23 Rubén Vargas Ugarte, S.J., “‘El Illmo. Fray Gaspar de Villaroel, Obispo de 
Santiago de Chile, de Arequipa y Arzobispo de Charcas,” Instituto de Investiga- 
ciones Histéricas, Universidad Catélica del Peri, Cuaderno de Estudio, 1939, I, 
1-44. There are interesting excerpts from this prelate’s writings, including his 
references to comedias, in No. 4 of the Biblioteca de Cultura Peruana entitled 
Los cronistas del convento, Paris, 1938, 321-325. 

* Archivo Nacional del Perd. Protocolos de Francisco Hernandez, 1626, fol. 
726 v. Iam indebted to Guillermo Lohmann Villena of Lima for a copy of this 
and the following document. Numbers in parentheses in the left hand margin are 
for convenience of reference and do not appear in the original. Following each 
item as indicated in the notarial record an identification is offered enclosed in 
brackets. As usual the task of identifying was difficult owing to incomplete titles 
and frequent absence of any part of author’s name; some given are necessarily 
conjectural and a few others remain unidentified. Among the bibliographies 
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(1) quarenta y ocho oras de frai luis de granada [Luis de Granada, 
Oraciones y exercicios de deuocion muy prouechosos, Granada, 
1609]. 

(2) veinte y quatro oras de astete [Gaspar Astete, El modo de rezar el 
rosario y corona de Nuestra Sefiora, Burgos, 1593]. 

(3) veynte y quatro picaros [Mateo Aleman, Vida de Guzmdn de Al- 
farache, atalaya de la vida humana, Valencia, 1605]. 

(4) seis bocabularios [Probably one of numerous works such as: Diego 
Gonzalez Holguin, Arte y vocabulario en la lenqua general del Pert 
llamada Quichua, Lima, 1614, or Ludovico Berionio, Vocabulario 
de la lengua Aymard, Lima, 1612, etc. ]. 

(5) doce catesismos [Probably Catecismo romano, compuesto por decreto 
del Sagrado Concilio Tridentino, or Catecismo en la lengua espafiola 
y aymard del Peri, Sevilla, 1604, etc.]. 

(6) quatro brebiarios [Breviarium Romanum, Madrid, 1620]. 

(7) otros dies brebiarios pequefios [Breviartum Romanum]. 

(8) seys libros del tabaco y chocolate [Bartolomé Marradén, Didlogos 
del uso de tabaco y los dafios que causa . . . y del chocolate, Sevilla, 
1618]. 

(9) dos exsamen de testigos [Francisco Gonzdélez de Torneo, Practica de 
Escrivanos que contiene la judicial y orden de examinar testigos en 
causas civiles, Madrid, 1599]. 

(10) quatro laborintos de Ju® de bia [Joan de Hevia Bolafios, Labyrintho 
de comercio terrestre y naval, Lima, 1617]. 

(11) otros quatro del dibino errera [Fernando de Herrera, Versos, Sevilla, 
1619]. 

(12) quatro omotomia de barberos [Possibly Alfonso Mufioz, Instruccién 
de los Barberos y Flebotomianos, Madrid, 1621, or Cristébal 
Granado Barbero, Tratado de flebotomia Ynstrucién de Barberos, 
Sevilla, 1618]. 

(13) doce libros de escripturas [Probably Diego de Ribera, Primera 
Parte de Escrituras y orden de particién y cuenta, Madrid, 1617, or 
Antonio de Argiiello, Tratado de Escrituras, Madrid, 1620]. 

(14) seis tratados de las animas [San Bernardo, Tratado de la casa interior 
del dnima, Madrid, 1617]. 

(15) doce Coronas de Xpsto [Juan Rebello, Vida y corona de Christo 
Nuestro Salvador, Lisboa, 1610]. 

(16) diez tesoros de la misa [Gaspar Sanchez, Tesoro espiritual de la misa, 
Zaragoza, 1613]. 

(17) quatro Rimas castellanas [Alonso G. de Salas Barbadillo, Rimas 


castellanas a Juan Andrés Hurtado de Mendoza, Marqués de 
Cafiete, Madrid, 1618]. 


consulted are: Cristébal Pérez Pastor, Bibliografta Madrilefia and others of this 
scholar; Antonio Palau y Dulcet, Manual del librero hispano-americano; Nicolas 
Antonio, Biblioteca hispana nova; Catalogue of the British Museum, etc. 
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(18) seis de las fiestas de Lima [Fernando de Valverde, Relacién de las 
fiestas que se hicieron en la ciudad de los Reyes en el nuevo reynado 
de Felipe IV, Lima, 1622]. 

(19) quatro quaresmas de gabaro [Juan Galvarro y Armenta, Glosa moral 
sobre los evangelios de Quaresma, Sanlicar de Barrameda, 1622]. 

(20) otras dos quaresmas de gazo [Juan Gazo Instituciones sacras 
evangélicas . . . y Sermones duplicados para Quaresma, Barcelona, 
1610, 1612, 1614]. 

(21) veinte libros de las indulgencias del Carmen [Marco de Guadalajara, 
De las indulgencias . . . de Nuestra Sefiora del Carmen, Zaragoza, 
1616]. 

(22) quatro flossantorum de Carrasco [Possibly Bartolomé Cairasco de 
Figueroa, Templo militante. Flos sanctorum y triunfos de las 
virtudes, Lisboa, 1615]. 

(23) dos numantinas [Francisco Mosquera de Barnuevo, La Numantina, 
Sevilla, 1628]. 


II 


Cristébal Chaves, de partida para el reino de Chile, ha recibido de 
Tomas Gutiérrez [de Cisneros], mercader de libros, un cajén que con- 
tiene :* 

(1) dos libros uno santoral y el otro manual de ortensio palabesino 
[ Hortensio F. Paravicino, Oraciones evangélicas en las festividades 
de Christo . . . y de sus Santos . . . , Madrid, 1638]. 

(2) dos quaresmas de porras primera y segunda parte [Francisco Ignacio 
de Porres, Discursos morales para domingos, miércoles y viernes de 
la Quaresma, Alcald, 1638, 1639, 2 vols. ] 

(3) dos mendosas en la argelia. 

(4) dos pero lopes de sirugia [Pedro Lépez de Leén, Prdctica theérica de 
los apostemas . . . questiones y prdctica de cirugia, Sevilla, 1628]. 

(5) quatro santoral de enriques prim* y seg®* parte. 

(6) dos Jacobos de niseno [Diego Niseno, Jacob, Madrid, 1639]. 

(7) dos ysas de niceno [ Diego Niseno, Isaac, o el politico del cielo, Madrid, 
1637 ]. 

(8) dos tomos del padre J° Sebastian [Juan Sebastian, Del bien, excelen- 
cias y obligaciones del estado clerical y sacerdotal, Sevilla, 1615]. 

(9) unas obras del arte de escribano en tres tomos. 

(10) dies comedias nueuas [Probably some of the numerous collections 
published as Partes such as: Parte veinte y nueve, Valencia, 1636; 
Parte treinta, Sevilla, 1638, etc. ]. 

(11) dos liras de las misas. 

(12) dos quaresmas de mata [Juan de Mata, Cuaresma en discursos pre- 
dicables, Alcala, 1639]. 


*% Archivo Nacional del Pert. Protecolos de Melchor de Medina, 1639-40, fol. 
776. Fecha: Los Reyes, 20 de Abril de 1640. 
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(13) dos ryos del parayso de mata [Juan de Mata, Discursos predicables 
sobre los quatro rios del Paraiso, Granada, 1637]. 

(14) dos dominicas de abiento de mata [Juan de Mata, Adviento y 
Dominicas hasta Quaresma, Alcald, 1638]. 

(15) una suma virtuti biciorum en dos tomos. 

(16) ocho tesaurus berborum [Bartolomé Bravo, Thesaurus verborum ac 
phrasium, Madrid, 1615, 1619]. 

(17) unas obras de belarmino seis tomos [Roberto Belarmino, Del conoci- 
miento de Dios. Del arte de bien morir. De las postrimertas del 
hombre, Sevilla, 1639]. 

(18) mas dos libros de comedias [Cf. supra, (10) ]. 











PUNTUACION Y SIGNOS AUXILIARES EN EL 
AUTOGRAFO DE EL HEROE 


1. Coma 


A coma graciana es por lo comin una rayita oblicua (fol. 
lia16,22,24F.),' & veces ligeramente curvada (ls 12,2sr.), y rara vez 
con el abultamiento inicial de la coma de imprenta (liv., 2ur., 4:r.); 
pero invariablemente principia, no en la linea misma del renglén, sino 
algo mds arriba, dentro de la caja del renglé6n.. 

En el uso de la coma, tan pronto atiende Gracidn al sentido légico 
como al valor prosédico, aunque mds comtinmente se cuida de éste; 
por ejemplo, cuando escribe: sabe el ingenio salir delo ordinario y 
allar en la encanecida profession nuevo paso para... , ninguna 
coma parece necesaria; podria encerrarse entre comas en la encane- 
cida profession si, siendo esto s6lo accesorio en la mente del autor y 
como dicho de paso, lo importante fuera allar . . . nuevo paso; mas 
tinicamente atendiendo a las pausas en la pronunciacién se pondra 
coma detrdis de ordinario y profession, como aqui hace Gracidn 
(17,;sr.). Cuando el sujeto se compone de varias palabras que 
particularizan el sustantivo esencial y primario, pone coma algunas 
veces delante del atributo, atendiendo a la leve pausa del que habla, 
y no al sentido gramatical: Nunca el diestro en tirar varra(,) rematé 
al primer lange 3s-9v. Por la misma causa quebranta, en ocasiones, 
el sentido légico: v.gr., Sefialé liberalmente la Philosophia dos poten- 
cias(,) al acordarse y al entender 713-2.0r.; Fue pronto Cesar(,) en el 
pensar 7,:v.; antes al vulgo de un jardin(,) que al dela placa 726-27v. 

Gracidn presciende de la coma, asf como del punto y demas signos 
de puntuacién, cuando cualquiera de ellos corresponde al fin del 
rengl6n y éste llena la plana. Casos Ginicos en que pone coma en tal 
lugar: Geor., Sisr., 8i2v., 1Oesr., 14or., 22277. Y por excepcidén, asi- 
mismo, escribe punto al fin del rengl6n en L5yr., 19.4r., 24,or., 30,7r., 
3217V. 

Segtin es costumbre, pongo entre paréntesis el signo de puntua- 
cién que usa Gracifn impropiamente, y entre corchetes el que omite 
indebidamente. Tomo como regla el uso académico de hoy en dfa, 
ya que el de aquellos tiempos era mds bien caético. 

Paréceme conveniente y plausible agrupar las oraciones y par- 
ticulas del modo siguiente: 


1 Cfr. facsimil del folio, pag. 237 del presente tomo. 
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A) Aseverativas 


No encierra entre comas la expresién digo cuando va a aclarar lo 
enunciado, ni dijo o sus andlogos, en inciso, al hacer una cita: 
perdio el patrimonio delos principes|,| digo[,| la reputacion 5o5—26v. ; 
Aquel milagro del valor|,| digo[,| el delfin de Frangia 10,0_,v.; estrella 
de la tierra[,| digo[,| un diamante 12.4v.; Sefor[,| dixo[,| setenta mil 
ducados 13¢_1r.; Sefior[,| acudio[,| pensava en que . . . 13y~.r.; Es{,]} 
digen|,| imposible salvar la invidia 42;3-19r. En una ocasién le pone 
comas en el inciso, y en otra la omite delante y la pone detrds: Es- 
cribo breve, digo corto, por tu mucho entender 2,_3v.; Proseguid[,| dixo 
Alfonso, que atal podador . . . 199_,0r. 

Omftela, igualmente, en la pausa menor de las siguientes ora- 
ciones aseverativas: y lo que . . . falta de agero|,| lo suple . . . de 
valor 112-sv.; el que no excede en la alabangal|,| vitupera 1320-ar.; 
Quanto destituyé el cielo de las naturales|,| supla la diligengia 15-13". ; 
si el Cesar . . . fue un prodigio del esfuerco[,| Philipo lo fue de la 
prudencia 16y5-1sv.; st Alexandro hico . . . el oriente[,| Cesar el occi- 
dente 404-6v.; lo que fue Achiles para Alexandro|,| fue Alexandro 


para .. . 40e9_s0r.; que[,| st . . . un code la perdio[,| hoy . . . otro 
. . . la restaura 45;7_20v. 


B) Determinativas 


La pone alguna rara vez delante del nombre en aposicién: los 
pages, emulos del tesoro de lisonja8yr. Y la deja fuera casi invariable- 
mente allf y al final del inciso: por los dos Reyes(,| el de Frangia[,| su 
Padre|,| y el de Inglaterra[,| su antagonista 10,3-:5v.; el Cesar|,| su 
invicto Padre|,| fue un prodigio 16:5-.6v.; Alfonso[,| Rey novel|,| pero 
antigo 18:0-nv.; D. Fernando de Austria|,| Centro de las hacafias 
257_sr.; El despexo|,| alma de toda perfeccion . . . [,] conogese mexor 
303_7r.; Aquel milagro dela fama . . . , general de Heroes|,| el conde 
. . . de Fuentes|,| nagio al aplauso 34;,0v.; Carlos|,| Primer Empe- 
rador de occidente|,| alcancé . . . 4423-2ar.; Luys{,| gloriosissimo Rey 
de Frangia|,| fue flor de . . . 4425-26r.; los dos primeros aquienes dio 
rendbre . . . [,] Gregorio(,) y Leon|,]| les dio esplendor 44,4-16v.; reduce 
el aguila delos doctores, el sol delos Ingenios[,| Agustino[,| toda la 
grandeca al . . . 4413 20v.; tan cruel . . . con ambos Nerones|,| el de 
Roma y de Castilla|,| quanto lo fueron ellos 445_ssv. 

No hay coma cuando el miembro de sentido parcial precede al 
principal: Entre Capitanes|,| Godofre...y ... Juan de Austria 
Sueron espexos del valor 445-..v. 'Tampoco en todo inciso determina- 
tivo: Los attentos|,| y las mas veces|,| dan el asalto 5¢_7v.; vno de ellos(, | 
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Ganimedes de su ingenio [fin de renglén] no supo allar ataxo 8._:r.; 
Es{,| entodo estado|,| entre las demas prendas|,} la malilla la agudega 
814-151. ; son los dichos agenos|,| en una buena capacidad [fin de rengl6n] 
semillas de agudeca Q%¢_sr.; Son esteriles de effectos[,| por la mayor 
parte|,| las sutilegas del discurso 10;4-1r.; prefieren algunos [fin de 
renglén| y no los menos juiciosos[,| el asunto primoroso 204 .v.; Es 
la sospecha en materia de opinion|,| a los pringipios|,| de condicgion de 
precitos 34,1:77.; Fue Constantino[,| entre los Cesares[,| el primero 
que... 4457-189. 


C) Explicativas 


La escribe delante de la expresi6n con que damos a entender que 
se va a aclarar o explicar un concepto, pero no la pone detrds: Sacar 
un varon Mazimo, esto es|,| milagro en perfeccion 2,-,r. Omitela 
cuando antepone la explicacién a la proposicién principal : Solicitado 


de ella|,| Alfonso . . . fue abuscarle 18,0_13v.; Contra el parecer de los 
mas|,| cercé a Cambray 34;5.6v. Encierra alguna vez el inciso entre 
comas: pretendia . . . aun christiano, pena sobre usura, insistiendo 


. . . 8:-9v. Ola pone al principio del inciso, y no al final; también 
al final, y no al principio: Todo mobil, instable|,| tiene augmento y 
declinagion 263_4r.; Vn vigarro pringipio[,| a mas de que pone en gran 


punto el aplauso, empetia mucho el valor 34;3-1sr.; . . . venial desman, 
en la cortesia(,) o en el valor|,| que entretenga . . . 42,-.v.;... la 
variedad de inclinaciones{[,| prodigio deleytable de la naturaleca, tanta 
como .. . 22i5-17v. Perolas omite regularmente: Perez de Vargas{[,| 
con mas hagafias que afios{,| retirose a acabarlos a Xerez 18;_;v.; donde 
el vargas|,| ensefiado a campear|,| engafiava . . . 1820-2v.; y fuel,| 


juntamente|,| el primer Emperador 4419-20r.; un cdde la perdio . . . y 
. otro [fin de rengl6n] cd maravilloso desquite|,| la restaura 45;3_20v. 
Alguna rara vez la escribe delante de la proposicién explica- 

tiva adicional: Gran monstruosidad aspirar . . . a remontarse, ex- 

puesta a exemplar despefio 22,27. Pero generalmente la omite: 

. . . las dos plantas|,| corona cada una de un mundo 15-er.; Presenta- 

ronle . . . unalfange damasquino|,| lisonja para un guerrero 11s_10F.; 

dixo que valia una ciudad|,| proprio apregiar de un principe 11,9-27".; 

Corone este intento la magnanimidad en los agravios[,| timbre . . . de 

grandes coracgones 114-6v.; . . . hijos dela Capacidad|,| heredados en 

la grandecga 12;_sr.; trocé la estima en culto ordinario|,| error .. . 

16;7-18F.; y vemos que se denominan raros|,| tanto por lo unico como 

por . . . 229 »1.; no se ha sugetado a preceptos|,| superior . . . atoda 
arte 30y-:4r.; Fue el extremo deste atributo d. Hernando... de 
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Toledo|,| admirable atodos 32;4-;6v.; lloré . . . asi mismo[,| muerto al 
aplauso 4025-27. 
D) Copulativas 

Prescinde de la coma algunas veces delante de y (110—11, 19-20, 23°, 
etc.), pero la escribe por lo comtin: como a Idea(,) y como a centro 
lier. ; felicidad(,) y valor ly;r., ete. Y cuando la oracién de copulativa 
es cortada por un inciso, no suele cerrar éste entre comas: y[,] con 
llenar un mundo|,| no mediavan su gusto 13s10v.; y[,] al parecer de 
muchos la primera[,| ser un varon afortunado 24,» 14v., etc. 

Como mas bien abusa de la coma delante de y, la encontramos 
aqui casi siempre que la pide el uso académico de hoy en dfa: v.gr., 
se le perdio el recelo con la sonda, y al que antes temian vrcas, ya sele 
atreven lanchas 319-2sr.; lo moderado parecera mucho, y lo mucho in- 
finito, y lo infinito mas 4y5—17". 

Véase la copulativa ni en Negativas, y la copulativa subordina- 
tiva gue en Comparativas y Ponderativas. 


E) Relativas 


Regularmente la omite delante del pronombre que: Rey por sus 
prendas|,| que es ventaxa 2sr.; avisa . . . a parecerlo[,| que no es suti- 
leca vulgar 3:4-16v.; ser de condicion de leon[,| que guarda para el 
ultimo trance su valentia 8:9-2.0v.; Es el Coragon el estomago dela for- 
tuna[,] que dixiere con igual valor sus estremos 103-sv.; se concede al 
primer ser[,] que . . . no sufre limitagiones 154_:7.; Ni vasta qual- 
quiera ligera cogni¢gion|,| que suele ser . . . 15e5-27v.; mas no su fama|, | 
que cada dia se extendia . . . 18s-sv.; participan lo pringipal|,| que 
es el Sefiorio 32e¢-27%.; por meritos de naturalega|,| que es Heroyca 
reputacion 33,0-ur.; No... en el pecado[,| que es nada [fin de 
renglén] si en dios|[,| que es todo 4523-24r. Asimismo cuando al rela- 
tivo le precede una preposicién: pintava a lo suave(,) y pulido|,| en 
que podia emular al Ticiano 17,s-.0r. Y al principio y al fin del 
inciso de relativo también omite la coma: Al mayor lugimiento|,| que 
es del sol[,| achacaron vexez 3622-2sr.; quien esta lexos deste Sefior|,| 
que es origen . . . de grandeca|,| lexos esta de conseguirla 4524~27r. 

Pénela en los cinco pasajes siguientes: Si el que cdprehende 
sefiorea, el que se recata nunca cede 3;-2v.; fondo de juy¢io y altaneria 
de ingenio, que forman un prodigio 7is-177.; No amaestra . . . a ser 
momo... , que es insufrible destemplanga 1323-25v.; empefiese con 
vicarria, que . . . se dexa lisongear 24;s_20r.; supo acabar bien, que es 
echar el sello ala grandeca 26;5-.6v. Y delante de quien cuando enca- 
beza una proposicién alternativa: Quien se les rinde vaxa de hombre 
abruto, quien los rebocga conserva . . . 54-10. 
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F) Ilativas 


Cinco veces pone la coma delante de pues en proposicién depen- 
diente o subordinada: es abrirle un portillo ala fortaleca . . . , pues 
por alli maquina siempre 54-.v.; le parecia haver echo nada, pues 
nunca se havia visto . . . 13y-13v.; Es la eminengia . . . especie de 
soberania, pues llega apretender . . . 1820-2r.; Por huir la affectacid 
dan .. . en ella, pues affectd el no affectar 38:_,v.; Pase por triaca 
politica ..., pues naciendo de... 4i2-2v. Y seis veces la 
omite: fue . . . Archicoracon|,| pues cupo en un rincon dél todo el 
mundo 1023-2sr.; y podial,| pues era el famoso . . . 11iz-1sr.; No 
admite controversia . . . [,] pues le excedio 209_ur.; Mas de arduo 

. . two . . . Caton|,| pues se empefiéd en . . . 2013-r.; pasa de 
Idea a Milagro[,| pues no dexa lugar 31¢_1r.; Tienen . . . andado 
mucho para leones . . . [,] pues particgipan lo principal 32%-2:r. No 
encierra la particula entre comas en el inciso: Atienda[,| pues([,| el 
varon excelente . . . &yr.; Es{,| pues(,| destreca no comun 16z6r.; Ser|,| 
pues|,| eminente . . . 2lor.; Importa[,| pues [fin de rengl6n] que lle- 
guen aexcederse 345-er.; Es|,| pues|,| treta de . . . serpiente 362sr.; 
Seal,] pues|,| treta sutil . . . 4liev.; Treta es|,| pues|,| permitirse 
algun . . . 42zr.; O[,] pues[,] Varon Heroyco 45ysr. 

Eserfbela cinco veces delante de que con valor ilativo: ninguno 
te abar{qu]e, que con esta treta lo moderado parecera mucho 414-16F.; en el 
extremo de pleytos, que lo es llegar a pleytear los hijos 8,_3v.; Mordaces 


y Satiricos, que si los crueles . . . 824-25v.; fue abuscarle disfragado 
. , que la eminencia es iman 18;3-15v.; . . . titulo de Heroe, que el 
rey... 3lgcr. Y la omite en estos seis pasajes: Compita .. en 


conocerle|,| que suele esta doblarse alos principios 33_4v.; fatal nombre 

. en todos reynos|{,| que en tan soberanos sugetos hasta los nombres 
. . . 28e-5v.; Feliz gracia . . . [,] que no es . . . 28e0-21V.; no con- 
quisté6 las . . . murallas[,) que... no mellara . . . 29:7-19r.; Es 
. . « de condigion de pregitos[,|) que st una vez entra . . . 34i5—-17-; 
puede estar gocosa espafial,| que si la impiedad . . . 45y7-18V. 


G) Enumerativas 


Separa con coma los miembros de la serie casi invariablemente: 
Atlante de su iglesia, sol dela fe, Blason de Espaiia, Corona del orbe 
lo«osr.; prudente Seneca, sagaz Esopo, Belicoso Homero, Aristoteles 
philosopho 25_ur.; los taures de Palacio|,| sutiles a brujulear el nuevo 
Rey, desvelados a sondearle el fondo, atentos a medirle el valor 45—sr.; 
La valentia, la prontitud, la sutileca del ingenio 7¢_sv.; volo, cogiole, y 
habia . . . 8sr.; Gran cabeca es de Philosophos, gran lengua de Orado- 
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res, pecho de... [fin de renglén] bragos de... , pies de... 
103-sr.; no se embaracga . . . , no se estraga .. . , ni se aceda.. . 
10s_7v.; Son milagros . . . , son maravillas 1114_15v.; una pluma, un 
baston, un cayado, un cetro 18;-2v.; cogida(,) de fama, de aplauso, de 
immortalidad 19;s-2or.; Llenan . . . los siglos de fama, los libros de 
proecas 2li-1sr.; tan soberana, inscrutable, incomprehensible 24 9_,0r.; 
el Heroyco, Agusto(,) y Serenissimo Sefior 25s_er.; por lo imperceptible 

. , por lo galan ..., por lo fagil . . . 30,e-:7r.; Padres, Con- 
sorte, heredero, Hermanos 31,sr.; milagro dela fama, prodigio del 
aplauso, Sol de Capitanes 347_sv.; Pase por triaca politica esta, por 
cdtraveneno de prudengia 4120-2Vv.; alcibiades en el valor, Ovidio en el 
ingenio 4lev.; . . . alos distritos de la fama, a los confines de la 
immortalidad 42;_sr.; dar sintestra interpretacion ala mas calificada 
empresa, a la mas segura accion 4223 .r. Y la omite en los siguientes 
pasajes: dar siniestra interpretagid alas mas exentas aciones|,| alos 
mas justificados empelfijos 41i4-.5v.; xrpandad[,|? virtud[,| celo y 
prudencia 45isv. 


H) Causales 
Casi siempre se halla la coma delante de la partficula causal en 
proposici6n adicional: . . . wn Monarcha, por cuya felicidad y valor 


. se admira ya sublimada 1,6_19r.; al que antes temian vrcas, ya se le 
atreven lanchas, porque ignorada profundidad siempre mantuvo el cre- 
dito 320_2sr.; mas es la metad(,) que el todo, porque una metad brindada 
. . « 319-20v.; No abogo por el juycio, porque el habla por si 9~1r.; 


Juzgan por imposible el salvarlas . . . , porg. quando no alla. . 
41s sv. Y su omisién es rara: Llenan . . . los siglos de fama, los 
libros de proecas|,] porque lo guerrero tiene . . . 2lisrsr.; Congibe 
altamente el que aguarda|,| porque le cuesta . . . 35;~sr. 


El inciso causal no lo encierra entre comas: en ellos la sutileca con 
contrariedad|,| por liviana[,| oprime 827-2sv.; se concede al primer ser 
que|,| por no recibirlo de otro[,| no sufre limitaciones 154_1. 


I) Demostrativas 


Prescinde de la coma una vez delante del segundo miembro: 
aquellas son hijas del saber|,|* estas dela . . . industria 15i4-ur. Y 
se la encontrar4 en todos los demas casos, ya encabece la segunda 
proposicién el demostrativo, ya el verbo: aquello tiene mas delo 
valeroso, esto delo sagaz 5y3-14r.; aquella engendra la prontitud, esta la 


? Abreviatura por christiandad. 
8 sabor por lapsus calami. 
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alimenta 94-sr.; Fue aquella puntualidad de un prudente, fue este 
descuydo dela grandeca 15y-14v. Pero la omite al fin de la proposicién 
reiterativa: Este juguete de grandegas, este melindre de discregion|,| 
llega . . . Agusr. 


J) Transitivas 


Delante de a, como partfcula de relacién, la omite debidamente: 
de Archiduques ‘* a Archireyes lyr. 


K) Comparativas 

La omite bien dos veces delante de como cuando enlaza los tér- 
minos: Tanta dificultad arguye adelantar el credito como el comengarlo 
36:7-19r.; consagré tantos templos . . . como conquisté villas 44,.v. 
Y la usa dos veces impropiamante: Fue .. . en el pensar(,) como 
en el hacer 7:2-13v.; tan imortal para los suyos(,) como mortal para sus 
enemigos 25y5~17°. 

Deja fuera la coma en el inciso iniciado con como: hay tambien 
perdidos de ingenio|,| como de bienes, prédigos de agudeca 8a-2sv.; 
y|,| como la fenis|,| nunca salen . . . 2222-2sr.; que[,] como amante[,} 
se dexa lisongear 24:9-20r.; . . . tal vez{,] como en profecia[,| les pre- 
vienen respeto 324 .5v.; Es vanidad que|,| como harpia[,| incha.. . 
38i3—1uV. 

Pénela entre las dos proposiciones comparativas de igualdad 
regidas por asi: y asi como no admiten varon grande . . . , asi no 
conogen varon entendido . . . 7s_ur. 

Cuatro veces no la escribe entre tanto y cuanto en estrecho enlace: 
tan nombrada quanto poco conocida 244 sr.; no tanto ala imitacion 
quantoala .. . 40i-1sr.; participé tanto de grandeca quanto de virtud 
44, »r.;tancruel ... conambos . . . quanto lo fueron ellos 4425_2sv. 
Y la inserta tres veces impropiamente: no tanto vltimo de Aragon(,) 
quanto nonplus vltra de sus Heroycos Reyes 323-25v.; Son tan felices las 
prontitudes del Ingenio(,) quan infaustas las de la voluntad 719_-2Vv.; 
tanto de la perfeccion . . . (,) quanto de la imperfeccion 12;3_15v. 

Casi en tantas ocasiones la omite debidamente como la pone 
impropiamente delante de la conjuncién que: mas es que un todo 
declarado 3nv.; con igual terqueria . . . que perfidia 8910v.; mas 
grata al vulgo que la piedad 212-.r.; mas por su naturaleca que por 
merced 32,;v.; mas altos que los fines de otros 345v.; antes conocido por 
Heroe que por soldado 34,s_19v.; sube . . . mas alta la imaginacion que 
el poder 355_7r.; Crece mas el primer dia . . . que en su primer lustro 


* Lo que parece en el autégrafo una coma caida delante de a es, en realidad, 
un punto con forma de acento sobre la i de la linea inferior (Catholico). 
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3515_16F.; mas para exemplares de Celsitud que para propagadores 405_:r. 
Se encuentra impropiamente en los siguientes pasajes: mas es la 
metad(,) que el todo 3:9v.; Lo mismo es descubrirle aun varon un affec- 
to(,) que abrirle un portillo ala fortalega 53-sv.; Valioles mas a muchos 
Capitanes . . . una agudega(,) que todo el ierro de las armas 822_xr.; 
mas la agudega(,) que la preciosidad 13y-1sr.; no descubra antes la 
falta(,) que la sobra 14,5_ur.; queria mas ser primero en aquel genero(,) 
que segundo en el trillado 1720-2r.; Executa mas un varon de estos 


. . « (,) que otros . . . 32,7-18r.; califigue mas por vulgaridad(,) que 
por provervio 36,2-13sr.; rindese mas presto auna eloquencia . . . (,) 
que ala . . . ostentacion 38,6-1sr.; Juzgase . . . antes por violenta(,) 


que por natural 38e—2r. 

Falta la coma en los siguientes casos de pausa menor entre miem- 
bros de comparacién: mas con las prendas de animo que cada dia 
descubria[,| que con los nuevos reynos que conquistaba 32sv.—4;_2r.; lo 
que tiene mas delo deleytable|,| tiene menos delo Heroyco 15y7-19v. 


L) Ponderativas 


La pone delante de cuando si encabeza una proposicién contra- 
puesta a la de tanto anterior: de donde tanta escasez, quando tanta 
prodigalidad 5:;-13v. ‘También delante del modo adverbial cémo que 
si rige la proposicién subordinada: quien asi menudeava en tan es- 
cusables achaques, como q escrupulearia en los del animo 622-2r. 

Delante de la conjuncién que la omite, como hacen muchos erré- 
neamente en nuestros dias: Estd tan acreditada esta parte de sutilega|,| 
que sobre ella levantard . . . 57-9r.; y vemos ser tan pocos|,| que se 
denominan raros 22,5 nr.; Tienen . . . tan imperioso vigor|,| que 
recaban mas por . . . 32:9-20r.; y adelantose tanto|,| que le puso. . . 
402.3v. Igualmente en el siguiente caso de miembro ponderativo 
antepuesto al principal: aun en si mismo|[,| cada uno sube . . . 35sr. 


M) Elipticas 

No hay coma en el lugar donde corresponde pausa menor por 
elipsis del verbo: Pero que[,| advertido|,| se permitia . . . , quel,]| 
cauto[,| seles concedia 49_,0r.; para la presa grave(,| tagarotes|;| para la 
humilde|,| aguilas 823-2v.; Hasta aqui|,| privilegios dela naturalega| ;} 
desde aqui [,| realces del arte 92_sr.; Grande excelencia en una intensa 
singularidad|,| ¢ifrar toda una Cathegoria 1522_xr.; y st con excelencial,| 
doblada 16s;-r.; por lo galan|,| despexo[;| por lo fagil[,| desenfado 
30:6-17r.; la mayor perfeccion|,| desanimada 30xr. Escribela en el 
siguiente caso: quando todos esperaban [fin de rengl6n] si no admira- 
ciones, indicios, escucharon desdenes 1226-28V. 
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N) Locativas 
Deja fuera la coma delante de donde en frase adicional: sele hico 
. ir . . . alCampo|,| donde elvargas . . . 18:9-20v. Igualmente 


cuando antepone el lugar a la oracién principal: En Espajia[,| Fer- 
nando .. . fue el Magno 445_20r. 


N) Temporales 


La hallamos delante de ya en miembro subordinado: al que antes 
temian vrcas, ya sele atreven lanchas 32.-r. Mas no detrds de luego 
cuando inicia la frase: Luego|,| sus victorias las mayores 713—ur. 


O) Adversativas 


Se encuentra entre no . . . sino para denotar, en vez de excep- 
cién, contraposicién: No porque affectase . . . en lo grave, sino por- 
que . . . 12esv.-13er.; no consiste . . . en ser primero en tiempo, sino 
enser ... 16e0-mr.;no .. . tiene instabilidad, sino liviandad 26;3_19 
r.;noa Aquiles . . . , sino asi mismo 4025_2r. Con algunos casos de 
excepcién: No graduaba de necio . . . al que hace la necedad|[,} sino al 
que . . . Ges_er.;noson . . . variedades|,] sino alternaciones 262_2sr. 

Pénela dos veces delante de st en contraposicién a no: no por 
remission de la ambicion, si dela diligencia 18,r.; No es menester arte 
para imperfeccion, si para la cultura 42,;.17v. Y otras dos veces la 
omite: Alabaronle . . . [,] no por ceremonia|,| si con racon 11y~ur.; 
no amaestra . . . a ser momo|,]| si a ser integerrimo Censor 1323_26v. 

Sin coma esta la locuci6n al contrario, ya a principio de oracién, 
ya en medio de ella: al contrario[,| la raridad encarece 1624_2sr.; 
Perdieron algunos|,| al contrario|,| grandes lances 24;_sv.; Bien al 
contrario|,| otros perdieron . . . 2617-18v. 


P) Exceptivas 


Omftela entre no (o nunca) . . . sino cuando esta conjuncién 
denota, no contraposicién, sf excepcién: nunca se pagaba sino de la 
que era maravilla 123-2»v.; no hacer sino alos Mogos 2620-ur. La 
escribe, sin embargo, cuando la proposicién negativa que antecede 
es muy larga: No le allan . . . otros meritos ..., sino la. 
benebolencia 29e2~2sr. 

No encierra entre comas el inciso de excepcién, ni pone este signo 
entre la frase general y la exceptiva: a quien deslumbré . . . fue[,]| 
despues de su gran Consorte[,| alos taures 43-sr.; Entre los jueces|,| 
los justigieros sb inmortales 2119_20r. 
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Q) Distributivas 
Encontramos la coma entre dos o mas proposiciones distributi- 
vas: ya de agenas sales, ya de prevencion 95_6r.; De las prendas|,| unas 
da el Cielo, otras libra enla . . . industria 153s_,0r.; Ascendieron . . . 
al cenit de la celebridad, unos por . .. , otros por... , qual por 
., ¥ qual por . . . 16:9-xv.; asistiendo asus causas, unas veces 
ordenando, y otras permitiendo 24;_sr. Sélo tengo apuntado un caso 
de omisién: En unos reyna el animo|,| en otros la intelligengia 227_sr. 


R) Correctivas 

La pone delante de pero 0 mas unas nueve veces: Peregieron 
grandes . . . Monarchas, mas conservanse sus sentengias 8y9_2¥.; 
retirose él, mas no su fama 18s-9v.; Ninguno se tiene inhabil para el 

. empleo, peroloque . . . 22e4-2sr.; Madrastra, pero no por passion 
2412-1sF.; corriera riesgo . . . , peroelcurtoso . . . 324-sr.; fue grande, 
pero nacio para mayor 32,sv.; toda perfeccion ha de engastar en st 

. , pero affectar . . . 384-sr.; Afecté . . . el dissimular, pero no 
supo dissimular el dissimular 38¢_1v.; No tuvo hijos . . . , pero dificil 
es . . . 40e3-20v. Y la deja fuera igual nimero de veces: gran treta 
es ostentarse al conocgimiento[,| pero no ala cdprehension, ¢gevar la 
expectacion|,| pero no desenganarla del todo 3¢-sr.; gocar delo que 
apetecen . . . [,] pero desquitarse 12252:r.; error|,| pero que exagera lo 
que vale 16;3_19r.; dio en pintar alo grueso|,| pero con valentia 176-177. ; 
Rey novel{,| pero antigo apreciador 18y-.»v.; Muchos . . . mantienen 
el credito[,| pero no la benevolencia 28¢_sr.; supone desembaraco|,| pero 
anade perfeccion 302_2r.: Todos son necios los narcissos[,| pero en alto 
grado los de entendimiento 3823-2sr. 

Prescinde de la coma delante de la frase correctiva en que se 
sobrentiende el modo adverbial con todo: Cautivo Cesar de los .. . 
Piratas{,| era Sefior de ellos 32,.13r. También, alguna vez, en el 
inciso de correccién: Pudiera ser Idea . . . |,| si no pasara a milagro 
. . « [,] el Gra Monarcha . . . 41:4r. Y pénela otras veces delante 
del inciso, y no detrés: Prospere el Cielo, poco dixe|,| eternice . . . 


loser. ; avisado de algun ruido, o lo que es mas ¢ierto|,| dela fidelidad de 
su coracon 195_7r. 


S) Condicionales 


En dos pasajes, la escribe entre el miembro condicional y el 
dependiente: Si es necio el narcisso delo exterior, sera mas el delo 
interior 382¢-9sr.; si el affectar prendas es necedad . . . , no queda 
grado al affectar vicgios 382:5-ur. Y la omite en tres pasajes: si la 
esperimenté6 Madre|,| logre el regalo 241;-1sr.; quien . . . experimenté 
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en la fortuna Madrastra[,| no porfie 2427-2sv.; y si le corresponden 
oF [,] no le falta nada 3210_-12V- 

Coma hay dos veces delante del miembro condicional pospuesto: 
cominandole la muerte, si cortava mas 8y2-13v.; alargaranse a juzgarle 
por rayo..., st él no pecara .. . Llis-ssr. Y de ella prescinde 
otras dos veces: Escuse atodos el discreto sondearle . . . su caudal(,| 
si quiere que le veneren 3,3-1sr.; importa que el entendimiento se ade- 
lante|,| si el coragon se queda 10;o_.r. 

Omite la coma después del si condicional cuando le sigue un 
inciso, pero la pone al fin de éste: Corta quedaria la destreca si|,| pre- 
veniendo recato . . . , no advirtiese disimulo 54cr. 


T) Hipotéticas 


La hallamos tras una proposicién hipotética: Si mereciere ser el 
menino delos libros . . . , presumiera eternidad |r. Y encerrado 
el inciso entre comas una vez, y otra no: como soliza, si asi se puede 
decir, un Heroyco coracon 102%4-v.; la agudeca[,| sino reyna[,| deve 
conreynar 8,-1:r. Suprimela delante de si cuando le precede que: 
que|,| si los crueles se amasaron con sangre, estos con veneno 825-27V. 


U) Disyuntivas 

Traza la coma entre los dos miembros de la disyuntiva: vn papel, 
que|,| 0 por burla(,) 0 por desengatio dela mayor soberania|,| selo volo 
el viento 8,_2r.; el que se alaba|,| o se burla, o se desacredita 1323_2sr.; si 
havia vencido havia sido|,| 0 aiguales, o a inferiores, 0 a superiores poco 
mas 134 -.V.; recoge mas aplauso . . . , 0 por la novedad, o por la 
prisa 35y-13r. Se habrd notado en los ejemplos anteriores que ha 
puesto una vez coma delante de la primera disyuntiva, como bien 
corresponde, y que la ha omitido allf tres veces malamente. Tam- 
bién ha prescindido de ella una vez, indebidamente, tras la segunda 
disyuntiva. 

Sin justificacién légica o prosédica aparece entre los términos de 
la disyuntiva: entre nada(,) o todo 10;-2v.; con mas(,) 0 menos disculpa 
12,_2v.; en la cortesia(,) o en el valor 42)_.v. 


V) Negativas 
Escrfbela o no, indistintamente, delante de no en miembro de- 
pendiente o en proposicién adicional. Se encuentra en los pasajes 
siguientes: por mas que suden, no pueden purgar . . . 169-10F.; 
caminos que lievan ala singularidad, no todos trillados 162_3v.; es iman 
de voluntades, no de ierros 18:5-.«6v.; Caregieron . . . los Heroes de 
hijos, no de imitadores 403ur.; . . . las maximidades, no digo ya 
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gradecas 419r. Y estd ausente en éstos: Alabaronle . . . [,] no por 
ceremonial,| si con racon 11y-.»r.; Merezca . . . la estimagion por 
si[,] no por sobornos 14,_4r.;donde . . . no puede sin escrupulo votar|, | 
no se arroje 143_or.; llega apretender su cierta veneracion|,| no contenta 
con triunfar del aplauso 1822-ur.; . . . lloré[,| no a Aquiles . . 
Sino ast Mismo 40o5_26r. 

Delante de ni la pone: no Politica, ni aun echonomica 220_ar.; no 
se estraga . . . , ni se aceda 10¢_1v.; No toda profession logra estima, 
ni todo empleo . . . credito 15;-.v. 

Cuando la frase negativa de sin es breve y precede a la frase 
positiva, omite la coma: Sin salir del arte|,| sabe el ingenio salir delo 
ordinario 17;_.r.; Sin él[,| la mexor execucion es muerta 30x 25r. Y 
delante de sin en la proposicién adicional : echava un sello a los suspi- 
ros en el pecho|,| sin que se le oyese un ay 619-2. 


=? 


X) Concesivas 


Si la frase concesiva precede, no hay coma tras ella: si no por 
naturaleca|,| por semexanca 61-2v.; st no rayo|,| vislumbre de divinidad 
8s_ov.; Pero reconociendolos Heroes verdaderos|,| equivocase en Augus- 
tino lo Augusto con lo agudo 713-15v.; Sin salir del arte|,| sabe el ingenio 
salir delo ordinario 17;-sr.; quando mucho|,| por las letras huviera 
llegado auna . . . mediania 23y-13r. Tampoco la encierra entre 
comas cuando esté dentro de la oracién principal: . . . y|,] ya que 
no por naturaleca[,| Rey por sus prendas 2;_sr.; Esta primer regla de 
grandega avisal[,| sino a ser infinitos|,] a parecerlo 313-15v.; conserva|, | 
por lo menos|,| apariengias de reputacion 5y6-17r.; y valiole[,| ya que no 
la reputacion|,| la vida 25;_2v.; y[,] quando mucho|,| todo esfuergo . . . 
llega apasar placa de remiendo 34n_vr.; Hacatia esperada[,| por mara- 
villa que sea [fin de rengl6n] nunca . . . 34e8_20v. 

La pone delante de aunque, cuando menos, aun cuando y si 
(= aunque) en proposicién adicional: Atienda . . . a violentar sus 
passiones, quando menos . . . 6i~sr.; se empetid en domefiar mons- 
truos ... , st Hercules de naturaleca 20y4-.r.; Todo juez desi se 
absuelve, aun quando no hay arbitrio 22;3;-uv.; No vasta Eminengia 

. , aig. se supone 2813 20r.; Executé los medios felizmente .. . , 
aung no asi 2823-2sr.; Esciego . . . en proseguir, si furioso en perseguir 
29; 4r.; Importa . . . al comencar, aunque presume . . . 345_7¥. 


Y) De vocativo 
Omitela detrds de la palabra o frase en vocativo cuando inicia la 
oracién: O varon qualquiera que aspiras ala grandega|[,| alerta al 
primor 4-ur.; Sefor|,| dixo[,| setenta mil ducados 13¢_77.; Sefior|,| 
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acudio . . . 13yr.; Setor|,] que hace V.M? 19or.; Sire[,] hacer bien 
28:0v.; Varon ... primogenito dela feligidad|[,| oye el mas culto 
primor 45;3-r. Nicuando el vocativo esta intercalado en la oracién 
le pone comas: Dios te de[,| hijo[,| entendimiento 7,v.; pues|,| Prin- 
cipe|,| estos caballeros . . . Llesr. 


Z) De gerundio 
Delante del gerundio que encabeza una proposicién adicional 
hay coma cuatro veces: Sola esta diversidad . . . para la verdad 
escrupulosa, condenando todas las demas 723-2r.; Valioles mas . . . 
que . . . las armas, siendo premio de una agudeca una vitoria 822_25F. ; 
Suple . . . la falta de todo lo demas, siendo el primero que llega . . . 
llg_sr.; affectélos . . . Ovidio . . . , llamandolos fuentes dela salud 


4lo728v. Pero prescinde de ella comtinmente: Culta propriedad fue 
llamar sefiorear al descubrir|,| alternando luego la superioridad sugetos 
Sos_oetr-; Mandé... traer . . . cuchillo[,] cominandole la muerte 
8u-wv.; por liviana oprime|,| sepultandolos . . . 8:sv.; Son esteriles 
. . . lassutile[gjas . . . [,] flaqueando por su delicadeca 10,4_16r. ; cupo 
en un rincon dél todo el mundo|,| dexando lugar para siete 105_26r.; 
Hacen . . . esclavo al juigio del affecto|,| pervirtiendo los officios 
13e6-27vV.-14yr.; no la hay en ser . . . infimo|,| pudiendo ser primero 
22,3v.;. . . no fue sino destreca[,| atendiendo al sabor dela fortuna 
2Ag_rv. 

No encierra entre comas el inciso encabezado con gerundio: yo[,] 
copiando algunos primores de ta grddes Maestros|,| intento vosquexarle 
Heroe 2y2-ur.; entonces|,| echando mano a su ¢imitarra|,| dixo 11oq_2sr.; 
gocar delo que apetecen|,| condenandoa . . . los demas|,| pero desqui- 
tanse . . . 1225-27r.; quando conocio al Rey|,| arrojandose a sus plan- 
tas|,| le dixo 197_sr.; y|,] reconociendo en si la prenda relevante([,| 
busquele empleo de su marca 235_7:1r.; La Fortuna . . . no es otral,} 
hablando alo cuerdo, y aun Catholico|,| quela . . . providencia 244_1r.; 
y|,| durmiendo en su sepulcro|,| desperto . . . la emulagion 402_2sr.; 
que|,| naciendo deun achaque|,| tiene por effecto . . . 40n-2v. Aun- 
que dos veces la pone al fin del inciso: . . . si|,| previniendo recato 

. , no advirtiese disimulo 54-er.; y|,| celando el real decoro, echava 
un sello a los suspiros 619-20r. 


2. PUNTO Y COMA 


Siguiendo el uso contempordneo, Gracidn emplea este signo orto- 
grafico mucho menos de lo que debiera. Veamos primero los acier- 
tos. Lo pone debidamente entre dos frases independientes, pero 
estrechamente relacionadas, en la segunda de las cuales se sobren- 
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tiende el sujeto gramatical de la primera: forgé este espexo . . . ; tal 
vez te lisongeard . . . 2,.-18r. También entre dos proposiciones in- 
dependientes que tienen una idea semejante: gran treta es... 
cevar la expectacgion|,| pero no desengaiiarla del todo; promete mas lo 
mucho .. . 3¢-r0r. Asimismo, en lugar de coma, queriendo hacer 
pausa mayor para destacar mds la segunda proposicién: Es .. . 
Scila dela reputacgion la demasia de una passion declarada; compre- 
hendiendolas atodas 62;-2v.; Yo diria que las sobras de alabanca son 
faltas de la capacidad; y que el que se alaba . . . 13e2-ur. Y en su 
propia y caracteristica funcién, para sefialar, tras una o mds pausas 
menores, una pausa mayor: fols. 10;7v., 2O,er., 22.v. 

En un caso escribe punto y coma en lugar de punto, sin merecer 
censura: el perfodo ha terminado, pero la estrecha relacién entre ese 
perfodo que termina y el que ahora empieza le induce a usar punto y 
coma, con preferencia al punto final: Formaronle . . . Seneca... 
Esopo ... Homero ... ; yo|,| copiando algunos primores de ta 
grades Maestros|,| intento . . . 29-ur. En otro pasaje reemplaza el 
punto y coma con sélo coma en la pausa mayor, por haber omitido 
la coma en la pausa menor; con buen gusto en mi opinién, para 
evitar la fea acumulacién de comas, y puntos y comas, en una serie 
de proposiciones cortas: Por lo tirano . . . garavato, por lo imper- 
ceptible donayre, por lo galan despexo, por lo facil desenfado 304-177. 

El capftulo de las censuras en esta materia es bastante mds largo, 
aunque yo lo meteré en poco espacio, citando los lugares, y no siem- 
pre los textos. Pone en cierto pasaje punto y coma delante de sino 
indebidamente, pues es pausa menor en una oracién sin incisos: 
tendras una no Politica . . . ; sino una. . . racon de estado 220_29r. 
Substituye el punto y coma malamente con punto final, aunque el 
perfodo contintia tras una pausa mayor: Emprendo el formar . . . un 
varon gigante(.S)acar un varon Maximo 2,sr. Y peca en omitir el 
punto y coma en pausa mayor y cambio de sentido, reemplazdndolo 
muy frecuentemente con s6lo coma: este espexo te avisard tal vez(,) 
en él verds . . . 2ie-s9F.; . . . sol es de este mundo en ¢ifra(,) si no 
rayo|,| vislumbre de divinidad 7;_9v.; para la presa grave|,| tagarotes(,) 
para la humilde[,| aguilas 823-xv.; Hasta aqui[,| privilegios de la 
naturaleca(,) desde aqut|,| realces del arte 92_sr. Por el estilo, en los 
siguientes pasajes: 13uv., 16:7,ur., 18sv., 22:sr., 26ev. (segunda 
coma), 30;9, os¥., 3lor., S4oor., 34arv., 404 iF, A009, o5V. 


3. Dos PUNTOS 


Como la mayorfa de los escritores de su tiempo, Gracidn apenas 
usa jamds los dos puntos, aun cuando correspondan muy marcada- 
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mente, y los reemplaza por coma algunas veces, y otras no pone 
nada. Omitelos, pues, delante de una cita literal: Atengome ala que 
asi imprecaba[:| Dios tede . . . 73-4v.; El entonges . . . dixo[:] para 
un caballero . . . 11o4-2sr.; le dixo[:] escapado te has 1lov.; . . . de- 
gir[:] no venga el Rey . . . 1\i2-ssv.; dixole[:] en que pensavadeys 
. . « ? 13,0-ur.; Ensefié bien el Poeta[:] tu no emprendas asunto . . . 
22s-sv.; digiendole|:| no temas... 24esr.; Pregunté ... [:] que 
hace Guisa que asi echiga las gentes? 28..sv. También, donde queda 
completado el sentido gramatical, pero continta el sentido légico: 
Adequase esta Capital prenda de otras dos{| :| fondo de juycio y altaneria 
' de ingento 7is-17r.; Fue Constantino . . . el primero que se llamé 
magno y fue juntamente el primer Emperador Christiano|[:] superior 
oraculo de que conla Christiandad nacio la grandeca 44;7_2r.; Dé evi- 
dencgia aesta regla degrandeca . . . el . . . Conde dug.[:] Conde por 
acompanar ... , duque por ser antorcha de . . . 454_1v. 

Dos veces nada mds emplea los dos puntos en el autégrafo, y con 
ins6lita propiedad, poniéndolos entre una proposicién general y la 
proposicién parcial que le sigue para confirmarla o explicarla: Sea 
. . . destreca en el arte de entendidos . . . : gran treta es ostentarse 
. . . de_rr.; Son tan felices las prontitudes del Ingenio quan infaustas 
las de la voluntad: alas son para la grandega 719_2Vv. 


4. PUNTO FINAL 


Se encuentra regularmente en los epfgrafes, excepto los de 20szr., 
26sr., 30er., 34er., 382r. Asimismo, lo escribe por lo comin al fin ‘del 
perfodo, cosa que muchos ilustres contempordneos, como Lope de 
Vega, descuidaban muy frecuentemente. Por excepcién, lo des- 
cuida Gracidn también en 12esr., 12;:v., L5yer., 3216 at., 32arv., 34isr., 
36isv., 40o7r., 4407. 

Un punto usa, pero con evidente valor de coma, en L5esv., 17:1r., 
2WB8e2v., 3521, 21., 446,,9v. Caso especial es el de 18,v., donde probable- 
mente puso primero punto final, y después de escribirlo se le ocurrié 
alargar la oracién con nuevos términos; empezarfa por escribir asf: 
Aun .. . regir un globo de viento con maestria soborna admiracion| : 4} 
que sera regir con ella un acero|? Y completé elegantemente :] una 
pluma, un baston, un cayado, un ¢etro|[?]. 

Y, al contrario, reemplaza el punto con coma, malamente, en 
8:v. (y continta escribiendo con mintiscula, Turco, pretendia), 16x.v., 
36i0r., Alov., 42:7v. 

Reservamos para la seccién de ABREVIATURAS el punto en éstas. 
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5. INTERROGACION 


Aunque el sentido de muchas frases es palmariamente interroga- 
tivo, nuestro autor omite el signo de interrogacién, tanto al principio 
(y era uso general de entonces omitirlo en manuscritos e impresos) 
como al fin de la frase (omisién muy general también en los manuscri- 
tos, aunque no en los impresos). Casos de omisién evidente: 
18eer.—182v., 30s_uv., 357~sr., 4027-28V., 4213-16, 19-21V., 4529_s1F. 

Sélo cuatro veces escribe el signo, al fin de la frase, no al principio: 
en que pensavadeys quando disteys tanto? 13,0_ur.; Sefior|,| que hace 
V.M? 19or.; Que Pringipes . . . sino los guerreros? 21,3-ur.; que 
hace Guisa que asi echica las gentes? 287_sv. 


6. ADMIRACION 


Omite este signo en la interjeccién joh!, Gnica que emplea, y en 
la frase exclamatoria: O si huviera espexos de entendimiento.. . 
22:0-nv.; O pues Varon Heroyco . . . delagrandega . . . 45;sr. En 
el siguiente pasaje, substituye el signo propio de admiracién, aqui 
irénica, con el de interrogacién : pues todos estos caballeros lo condenan 
por corto? 1les ur. Téngase en cuenta que este empleo del signo de 
interrogacién en oraciones ciertamente exclamatorias era muy co- 
rriente en los escritos y en los impresos de aquel siglo.5 

De modo que, de cuatro casos de evidente sentido admirativo, 
sélo pone el signo en un caso, al fin de la siguiente oracién: O triunfo 
dela eminencia! 19yr. 


7. OTROS SIGNOS ORTOGRAFICOS 


No usa el acento sino dos veces en todo el autégrafo: ° alld 3,er., 
Estd 5;r. Las comillas son omitidas en todo caso, tanto en las citas 
textuales (1123-.r.) como en los titulos de libros (4024-25 xv.) y en 
las voces o locuciones extranjeras (34 .-:;v.). Tampoco usa la 
diéresis, ni el guién en la divisi6n de una palabra al fin del renglén, 
que no ha puesto ni una sola vez, ni el paréntesis, por necesario que 
sea, como en el caso siguiente: Si el Monarcha huviera de repartir las 
mechanicas tareas [(|sed vos labrador, y vos sed marinero|) | no pudiera 
averiguarse 2223_2«V. 

Pone la cruz piadosamente a la cabeza de cada folio. Sélo en 
dos folios es mds corto el rasgo transversal (31r., 36v.); en todos los 
demas, bastante mds largo éste que el vertical, rematdndolo fre- 
cuentemente con una curva baja a la izquierda (2r., 3r., 8r., etc.), a 

5 Cfr. El Criticén, Filadelfia, 1938-40, I, 54. 


* Los acentos que hay en pasajes transcritos mds arriba son mfos, para dis- 
tinguir homénimos. 
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modo de ribrica, que lo es en realidad: rdbrica de cristiano. La 
escribe, asimismo, una vez dentro del texto, tras la frase Christo 
Sefior nuestro Sacramentado 457°. 

Jamas emplea la raya, las dos rayas, los puntos suspensivos, el 
subrayado, ni otro signo auxiliar, excepto los de abreviacién, que se 
mencionaran en la seccién que sigue. 


8. ABREVIATURAS 


Gracifn usa indistintamente la abreviatura por suspensién o 
apécope (v.gr., d. don 18sv., dug. duque 45sv.) y la abreviatura por 
contraccién o sincopa (cdde conde 45:sv., evid*. evidencia 452v.). A 
veces, pone un solo signo de abreviacién: el punto (q. que 33sr.), la 
tilde (gr@ gran 45;2.v.) o un ganchillo (3¢r.), una letrilla menor levan- 
tada (S* Sefior 45sv.), o un 6valo prolongado debajo de las letras de la 
abreviatura (p* para 45,0v., partiendo el é6valo, que aquf no repre- 
sentamos, del rasguillo de la*). En algunos casos no le pone a la 
abreviatura signo alguno (d f don filipe 41,r.). Y a veces emplea 
dos signos en la misma palabra (9. que 45uv.). 

La misma palabra la abreviard de modo diferente o con signo 
distinto: ercM°. 45.v., ExceM® 45sv.; firo 3lur., nfo 41gr.; St. 45ev., 
St 45sv.; q Ger., g. 33ar., 9. 45uv. Cinco veces escribe la abreviacién 
de Vuestra Magestad, y cuatro veces con algo diferente: .V.M. lur., 
V Mz Anesr., V.M? 19or., V M4. 28:5v. Ndétese que si la abreviatura 
es remate de una oracién interrogativa, el punto de abreviatura es 
omitido, reemplazdndolo el signo de interrogaci6én (V.M?). 

Cuando la abreviacién comprende varias palabras de una misma 
frase, pone signo a unas, y a otras no: nfo S'.dfel44lsr. Advertiré 
que el 4 del anterior ejemplo equivale a el quarto, pues asf, ordinal y 
con mintscula, lo escribe el autor cuando pone la palabra. 

No es, por consiguiente, uniforme su uso de abreviaciones, ni 
emplea siempre debidamente el punto, signo propio de la abreviatura 
por suspensién, ni tampoco la tilde o rayita sobrepuesta, que es el 
signo de la contraccién. Mas todas las abreviaturas gracianas, ex- 
cepto tal vez naf* naturaleza 41lsv., y zpandad christiandad 45,sv., 
son caracteristicas de la escritura de su tiempo. 

Es de notar, finalmente, que la gran mayoria de las abreviaturas 
se hallan en las correcciones interlineares y marginales, y en los 
folios de escritura mds rdépida. De los 117 casos de abreviatura, 11 
estin en el folio 45v., el de escritura mds precipitada y negligente 
en todo el autégrafo. 


Doy a continuacién la lista de todas las abreviaturas usadas por 
Gracidn: 
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admiracié (admiracion) 41yr, 

affectaci6é 38uv. 

Alexddro (Alexandro) 29,0v. 

algi (algun) 19r., 26v. margen 

atu (aun) 40cer. 

atiqg (aunque) 28ror., aud 28ur., 
atiq. 28e0r., aung 2B8esr. 

capita (capitan) 1442 17. 

cé (con) 26v. margen, 29s, uv., 
30uv., 32asv., 33sr., 3810, 20V-, 
4lyr., 44v. margen, 45z0v. 

céde (conde) 45;sv. 

coma (comun) 3ler., 4ler. 

coprehension (comprehension) 
37—sF. 

coquista 3817v. 

césistia 29.4v. 

cotraveneno 4loov. 

d. (don) 18s5v., 23:0r., 302v., 31ur., 
32uV., 4Osv., 44uv., d 4lcr. 

delate 45r7v. 

descofianga 3230v. 

dexddo Alar. 

dug. (duque) 45sv. 

emulacié 4liov. 

era (eran) 1 Igor. 

estimacid 36s, uv. 

evid*. (evidencia) 45ev. 

ExceM° (Excelentissimo) 45sv., 
excM?. 45ev. 

exéplos 4hir. 

gra@ (gran) 4sr., 41qr., 45r. mar- 
gen, 45ev. y margen, grddes 
2isF., 29:,v., gradeca 29:sv., 
gradecas 4lgr. 

imperfecci6 384v. 

levantaré 5or. 

limitacié 41 sr. 

mudddo esr. 

mido 36v. margen 
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nacimt? (nacimiento) 4 lov. 

nat*. (naturaleca) 4 lov. 

wiro S*. d. Filipe el 4 (nuestro 
Sefior don Filipe el quarto) 
3lar., nfo S™. df el 4 Algr. 

p* (para) con una especie de 
évalo que continita el rasguillo 
de la* y se prolonga debajo de 
las dos letras 3822.v., 4510, sv. 

p® (pero) sin rasguillo alguno 
2Q3er. 

perfeccid 30uv., 4luv. 

perdiédo 44v. margen 

porg. (porque) 29 6v., 30eav., 
Alov., 44nr., porg 38sr., 42ur. 

prodigaméte 7isr. 

q. (que) 297, 14V-4 3014, 24 29V-, 32o5V., 
33sr., q Gol, q. Alvor., 44y. 
margen, 45Vv. 

quad (quan) 32,v. 

quddo (quando) 8er., gd°. 32zsv., 
S8i5v. 

quié (quien) 40,sv. 

renobre A4lisr., 44uyv. 

retratd 29ov. 

S. (San) 453v. 

S.C. (Sacra Casa) 1e2-2sr. 

sentécia 10.v. 

St. 3lar., 41gr. 45ev., S* 45sv. 

86 (son) 2leor. 

ta (tan) 2ysr., 32sv. 

tiené 29;v. 

tritifo 14yr. 

a (un) Alov., det (de un) 14) 17., 
36v. margen 

.V.M. (Vuestra Magestad) Lr., 
V M. Ly, 23F., V.M? 19or., 
V M4, 28i0v. 

X. (equis, por la inc6égnita) 262. 

xpandad (christiandad) 45i9v. 


M. Romera-NAVARRO 











PIO BAROJA: THREE PIVOTAL CONCEPTS 
I 


COLLECTING AND COLLECTORS 


HE works of Pfo Baroja constitute an amazing collection of types 

and manners, analyses, impressions, inquietudes, thrills, episodes, 
scripts for western films, ete. In real life he collected books, en- 
gravings, prints and other items,’ and, according to rumor, was 
collecting in the early thirties the names of perfumes “as the last 
expression of romanticism in the modern world.”? In his books 
Baroja has not only gathered together a huge body of lore on many 
subjects,’ but also has introduced a considerable number of charac- 
ters of varying importance who collect books, maps, coins, stuffed 
animals and birds, fossils, etc.‘ 


1 Las horas solitarias, pp. 178-180; Juventud, egolatria, p. 336. 

Appended is a list of the editions from which quotations are made in this 
study; the place of publication is Madrid unless otherwise indicated and the date 
of copyright, if any, is given when there is no date of publication: Without date 
or copyright: Los amores tardios, Divagaciones apasionadas, El escuadrén del 
Brigante, La estrella del capitén Chimista, Las figuras de cera (2d ed.), El gran 
torbellino del mundo, El laberinto de las sirenas (2d ed.), Nuevo tablado de Arlequin, 
Los pilotos de altura, El tablado de Arlequin, Las veleidades de la fortuna, Vidas 
sombrias; 1910: César o nada; 1911: Las inquietudes de Shanti Andia; 1917: 
Paradoz, rey; 1918: Aurora roja, Mala hierba, Paginas escogidas; 1919: Aventuras 
. . « de Silvestre Paradox, El mundo es ansi; 1920: El aprendiz de conspirador, La 
caverna del humorismo (2d ed.), Las horas solitarias (2d ed.), Juventud, egolatria 
(2d ed.), Los recursos de la astucia, La sensualidad pervertida, Zalacain el aventurero ; 
1921: Los caminos del mundo, Con la pluma y con el sable, La ruta del aventurero, El 
sabor de la venganza (2d ed.); 1922: El drbol de la ciencia, La feria de los discretos, 
La leyenda de Jaun de Alzate; 1923: El amor, el dandysmo y la intriga; 1927: La 
veleta de Gastizar (2d ed.); 1929: El nocturno del hermano Beltran; 1932: El cabo de 
las Tormentas, La familia de Errotacho, Los visionarios; 1934: Siluetas romdnticas 

. ; 1935: Desde el principio hasta el fin; 1939: Ayer y hoy (Santiago), Historias 
lejanas (ibid.). 

* Datum furnished by a graduate student who was living in Spain at the time. 
Baroja’s interest in the names of things will be discussed at a later point. 

* E.g., superstitions, fireplaces, nautical paraphernalia, astrology, insects and 
their costumbres. At times he reveals great knowledge of science, and other times 
he simply lists names of books on magic and numerous other subjects. 

* Curious details are Baroja’s fondness for traperos, for the old variety shop, 
and for the stuffed alligator. 
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Examples of collectors, from among the major male characters, 
are: César (in César o nada), who at the end of the book, collects 
objets d’art, and drinking his acid straight, intones ‘Yo no soy nada, 
nada”; ® Murgufa (in La sensualidad pervertida), the hombre ingenuo 
with many curiosidades but no vocacién clara whose collecting ranges 
between books and novias viejas; and Thompson (in La ruta del 
aventurero), who collects lithographs and books, and whose father 
and uncle possessed respectively collections of stuffed animals and 
books and prints. Some of the characters are archaeologists; those 
who are genealogists or employ the tactics of a detective will be 
taken up later. The collecting of chucherias antiguas attracts the 
contemplative neurotic type of character, it is true, but let us not 
forget that Baroja calls Aviraneta, “un coleccionista de empresas 
diffciles y peligrosas,” * and Chimista, ‘un gran coleccionista de 
aventuras.”’ 7 

What is this curiosidad, so often mentioned by Baroja? It is a 
sentimental and romantic identification (sympathy, effusion) by 
an amateur or dilettante, an insatiable inquietud, an ever-shifting 
impressionism that squeezes the last molecule out of the present 
moment before flitting or wandering along to the next. It is often 
morbid, and even perverted and attracted by the monstrous and 
loathsome.* Curiosity, says Baroja,® provides a spectacle in the 
mind, a funcién de magia, a sport, a game of self-deception—and, 
let us add, an aristocratic luxury and self-indulgence, a comforting 
and comfortable pastime rummaging (curioseando) in old book stores 
by old men (producto también viejo), protected from sun and rain.!° 
From spectacle and sport to (amateur) experiment in a private or 
social “laboratory” of action is but a step; patriotism, says César, is 


“una curiosidad . . . una idea experimental.’ Collecting, in the 
eyes of Thompson, becomes a (solipsistic) chifladura, with no other 
5 P. 466. 


® Con la pluma y con el sable, p. 88. Aviraneta in old age collects, observes 
and classifies insects, rats, parrots, etc. ‘‘Hablaba a sus bichos’”’—i.e., he treated 
them as pets and companions (Los recursos de la astucia, p. 21; also El sabor de la 
venganza, p. 139, and Desde el principio hasta el fin, p. 206). 

7 La estrella del capitén Chimista, p. 47. 

8A useful tool in connection with characters like Larrafiaga, Bengoa and 
Fermin Acha is the psychological concept of ambivalence. Baroja (and his 
characters) love and hate (or fear), are attracted and repelled at the same time, 
wear both the cara and careta mentioned in Juventud, egolatria (p. 25). 

* El tablado de Arlequin, pp. 9-10. 

10 Historias lejanas, p. 163. 

1 César o nada, pp. 170-171. 
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justification than the supreme (and empty) one of the thing for and 
in itself.’ 

Baroja is both honest and intelligent, and it is only natural for 
him to disparage collecting—ambivalently, in disparaging the very 
thing that he upholds and, curiously enough, upholding by the very 
act of disparaging. He does so primarily by means of the senti- 
mental humorism which forms an important ingredient in his sis- 
tema impresionista..* More specifically, he employs an affirmative 
understatement that may be termed the reduction to intimacy, to 
retérica del tono menor,'* to the grata sobremesa described by Ortega 
and acknowledged by Baroja," to the status of pets and hobbies (of 
the amateur). One may sometimes notice in this process an ele- 
ment of charm and preciousness, of sentimental and humoristic 
niceness and commonplaceness, of modesty, often false: Baroja 
possesses una pequefia biblioteca,’ he offers una pequetia divagacién 
genealégica on the Alzate family,'* Beltrdn thinks he finds una 
pequena Arcadia in the Basque region,’® Acha makes pequefios 
sondajes®® and unravels un pequefio complot revolucionario,” and 
Murgufa is a pequetio buscador de almas * who achieves “‘un pequefio 
éxito de conversacién en una reunién de sefioras.”’ * 

There are a number of genealogists and other characters who 
trace down family-trees; Baroja even offers the reader his own 
genealogy, disparaging it as estas miserias.* ‘This is a variety of 

1 Cf. La ruta del aventurero, p. 126: ‘““Después, cuando comencé a tomarle 
gusto a la caza del libro y de la estampa, comprendi{ que la bibliofilia y la estampo- 
filia, como todas las chifladuras humanas que amenizan la existencia, tienen su 
fin en si mismas.”’ 

13 La caverna del humorismo, p. 283. 

4 Juventud, egolatria, p. 103. 

6 Tbid., pp. 120-121. 

16 | have already indicated how Aviraneta conversed with his bichos. Silvestre 
Paradox (in Aventuras’. . .) has, to help keep him company in a dreary cruel 
world, one young girl, animals—alive and dead, and his pet hobby, science; they 
may well make up for his almost total lack of sexual interests. He breathes the 
mild animism of the pet into his creatures and specimens. 

17 Juventud, egolatria, p. 336. 

18 La leyenda de Jaun de Alzate, p. 8. 

19 El nocturno del hermano Beltran, p. 229. 

20 Los visionarios, p. 84. 

%1 El cabo de las Tormentas, p. 37 (where pequefio complot means “‘local’’ as 
contrasted with “la catdstrofe de la guerra europea’’). 

2 La sensualidad pervertida, p. 8. 


23 Ibid., p. 379 (where he speaks of “esta broma de la genealogia y de la 
herdldica’’). 


% Juventud, egolatria, p. 169. 
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collecting and overlaps with the arts of the detective just as geneal- 
ogy overlaps with biographical investigation; “cha sido una labor un 
poco de detective,” ** thus Baroja explains the collecting of docu- 
ments, pictures, facts, rumors, anecdotes, and, above all, clues 
(tndicios) and details, relating to the life of Aviraneta. Follow a 
pista, unravel the conspiracy and mystery of the unknown, make a 
dossier on people and events, set up an interrogatorio étnico-antro- 
polégico * or otherwise, this is the formula. Then reconstruct, 
re-collect (write memorias), rehabilitate, or, as Acha puts it, ‘‘Vamos 
a reconstituir los acontecimientos y las escenas a estilo de juez de 
instruccién.” 27 Acha, the reporter on the assignment of revolution, 
chronicles, probes, sifts, analyzes and classifies in this process. 
Similarly Baroja purports to reconstituir lo pasado ** in the Memorias 
de un hombre de accién, to rescue (salvage) the figure of Aviraneta 
from contemporary neglect (and disparagement),?® to rehabilitate, 
conserve and preserve, as he reveals in a highly important passage: 
“Los pueblos y las comarcas van olvidando r4pidamente su cardcter 
tradicional, y los Goyas, los Balzac y los Dickens del porvenir, si es 
que los hay, no tendrén gran cosa que recoger y conservar en el 
acervo de las viejas costumbres y haébitos y en la guardarropfa legada 
por los antepasados.’’*° 

Most of the literal collecting is done by the contemplative neuro- 
tic characters. It is, however, obvious that the arts they employ 
carry over into the field of the man of action and represent an identi- 
cal approach to the manipulation of reality. I shall, in another 
section of this paper, discuss Baroja’s concept of action and adven- 
ture; Roberto Hasting’s genealogical pursuits will serve for the 
moment as the transition to an Aviraneta (or Chimista), with whom 
action consists, in part, in tracing down, unravelling mysteries, 
conspiracies, intrigues, etc., and then in projecting into the future 
other pistas and combinaciones of action which they have laid out 
(collected, classified, improvised) in their minds. In other words, 


% Paginas escogidas, p. 370. 

* Attempted with a Neapolitan harlot in El laberinto de las sirenas, pp. 32-33. 

27 El cabo de las Tormentas, p. 37. 

28 Paginas escogidas, p. 371; ambivalently, Baroja is also amusing himself, 
toying with the thing for its own sake. 

29 El aprendiz de conspirador, pp. 16-17; ef. also La familia de Errotacho, p. 8. 
Involved also are revivification, justification and almost redemption. 

30 Las figuras de cera, pp. 18-19. Baroja continues in a humorous and trivial 
vein related to disparagement. He is, of course, a special type of both traditional- 
ist and anti-traditionalist (e.g., in his criticism of the Catholic traditionalism of 
Menéndez y Pelayo). 
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they resemble the machine that lifts its track from behind and places 
it in front. Baroja himself seems to sense the universality and one- 
ness of collecting wheu at the end of the last of the Memorias de un 
hombre de accién he bids farewell, in the same breath, to “conspira- 
ciones, intrigas ... aventuras ... papeles, estampas y docu- 
mentos. .. .” # 

“Lo individual es la Gnica realidad en la naturaleza y en la vida,” 
Baroja informs us.” He accordingly seeks out (collects) the item 
and person with individuality,variety, character, gracia, “‘original- 
ity,” the surprise, novelties (curiosidades), the mobile and marginal, 
the picturesque,** the noble (or sordid), the regional characteristic, 
the poverty-stricken (because it is more variegated, has more gracia 
and sencillez), the dissident, the smuggler, the guerrillero (as opposed 
to modern mass warfare), men with imagination and enthusiasm 
(or illusions, its synonym), ete. An ordinary collector eliminates as 
he selects; Baroja selects but at the same time ambivalently gathers 
up everything within his ken, including an enormous assortment of 
shoddy vulgarity, which he abhors. He writes in many keys, often 
with a nostalgia that reaches out for hand-organs, music-boxes and 
the like.“ Fortunately he collects ambivalently—in a different 
sense from the one above: like Shanti Andfa, he gathers up both the 
entonaciones fuertes and los mds ligeros matices.* 

These entonaciones fuertes and ligeros matices—of both persons 
and things—receive their concrecién and stntesis in the tipo.** When 
Baroja asks (of a man) qué tipo era?, or when he undertakes to 
rehacer el tipo de Merino,*” he describes, classifies, labels, rehabili- 
tates; he gives us the material, physical, moral and psychological 
characteristics—the essence (the “‘soul,’’ what kind of a man), and 


1 Desde el principio hasta el fin,pp. 251-252. 

® César o nada, p. 5. 

33 He occasionally disparages the picturesque that he collects (e.g., in Divaga- 
ciones apasionadas, pp. 102-103). 

* Being a sentimentalist and something of a vulgarian Baroja succumbs to 
the picturesque and pre-pianola form of the conventional. He is both conven- 
tional and unconventional; at bottom he is a nostalgic person, a man who cannot 
change, in rebellion against modern society and its changing conventions. Senti- 
mentality and conventionality go hand in hand, it should be remembered. 

% Las inquietudes de Shanti Andta, p. 15. Despite his enthusiasm for the 
earlier nineteenth century Baroja recognizes its limitations. He is presumably 
driven by over-negation of the twentieth century to over-affirm aspects of the 
nineteenth and to create miracles in which he is too intelligent to believe. 

% Ayer y hoy, p. 107, where Baroja is speaking in ethnic terms. 

37 Siluetas romdnticas . . . , p. 246. 
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the appearance (what he looks like, different aspectos of him). 
Baroja gathers a fichero, a police-blotter, selects his evidence—often 
with the aid of biological and ethnographical criteria,** and describes 
impressionistically, bringing into relief the salient characteristics. 
The tipo has character (individuality, “‘moral’’ essence); he is a 
“character” or “specimen” (todo un tipo), and also an author’s 
character, hero or personage, a tipo to be caracterizado,** to be probed 
and labelled, and like the girls in Crénica escandalosa,®® to be 
“dressed up” in the clothes that go with the tipo. The tipo as 
author’s character *° easily becomes an actor, often as not debating 
the problems of sincerity and reality. The tipo is the confluence of 
tradition and inheritance (race, nation, region, etc.) with individual- 
ity; stated in extreme terms maximum expression of species goes 
hand in hand with maximum expression of individuality and should 
be related to the harmony of maximums in Aviraneta and others, to 
be discussed later. Baroja devotes many pages to the problem of 
the tipo; Silvestre Paradox’s formula for stuffing animals affords one 
of the best approaches: ‘‘Hay algo mds en la disecaci6n, la parte del 
espfritu; y para definir esto—afiadia [Silvestre|—hay que dar idea 
de la actitud, marcar la expresién propia del animal, sorprender su 
gesto, dar idea de su temperamento, de su idiosincracia, de las 
condiciones generales de la raza y de las particulares del individuo.’’" 

Classifying, labelling, describing, involve names almost as much 
as genealogy. lLarrafiaga and Acha are described by Baroja as 
collectors of picturesque names of tabernas and shops; the former, 
significantly, is not a tabernario, he looks (collects, ‘‘fingers’’), but 
does not enter. A number of characters are more interested in 
nombres bonitos than in the items they collect (literally or figura- 
tively); we are here on the border-line of the variedad de formas 
sought by Shanti Andfa,” of Murgufa’s descripcién minuciosa de la 
casa de mi tia,** and the pulcritud of the man of action, to be taken 
up later. In fact, there are countless lists of names, including 
Thompson’s decimal tables of personal traits and knowledge “ and 
‘‘tables”’ of all the horrores committed or invented by Beltran, Pérez 

38 Mention should be made here of Baroja’s interest in, and disparagement of, 
phrenology and physiognomy. 

39 Crénica escandalosa, p. 202. 

40 There is a second dimension to this: characters like Ossorio, César and 
Aviraneta are authors face to face with actor-selves. 

“| Aventuras ... , p. 95. 

@ Las inquietudes .. . , p. 13. 


43 La sensualidad pervertida, pp. 65-66. 
“ La ruta del aventurero, p. 145. 
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del Corral and Aviraneta.“ These “tables” are a sort of Don- 
juanesque récitatif, a somewhat farsical “‘spouting”’ of names of 
crimes, rocks, flowers, etc., and, above all, a baroque atmosphere, an 
imaginative and prankish adventure, a dramatization, as Chimista 
says,“ in describing his method of “dressing up” (rehabilitating, 
‘‘spieling’’) old medical lore for the African natives—and for his own 
entertainment. Even violent action becomes at times the calling 
of station-names by an imaginative and melodramatic announcer: 
‘Palos, tiros, pedradas, persecuciones, escapatorias.”” I do not mean 
to imply that Baroja is drawn only to names; he is drawn both to 
names and to the reality behind the names, just as he gives us both 
impressions of reality conveyed with the help of names and impres- 
sions of names themselves. The difficulty—of enormous importance 
for Baroja’s art—is that, despite his remarkable collection of names, 
impressions, persons and objects, he really lives in the back part of 
his old curiosity shop, with his metaphysics and his yo. The one sole 
reality, says Thompson, is the yo; the rest is a “‘coleccién de uni- 


formes barrocos . . . ,’’*? “disfraces de la Madre Naturaleza, aspectos 
de la Cosa en sf que no sabemos hasta qué punto existen. . . .” * 
II 


LIMITATIONS AND MARGINS 


Baroja has collected and recorded infinite aspects and episodes 
of the contemporary world; yet the contemporary world as a whole 
is certainly not a collector’s item in his eyes. The reason is not a 
peculiarly contemporary one, but rather the age-old recognition of 
basic evil, of imperfection, failure and limitation in human nature, 
in the human mind, and even in the “blind and deaf universe.” In 
another sense the reason is contemporary, for otherwise Baroja 
would not have turned so avidly to the early nineteenth, or any 
other, century. At any rate, according to Baroja, the universe and 
its reality barely leave their print in the human mind, and hombres 
de verdad like Baroja resent being trampled under by what they 
consider to be a human world of utilitarian and opportunistic city- 
dwellers—charlatanes, farsantes, cucos, golfos (in the widest sense), 
who commit the cardinal sin of compromising and adapting them- 


4 El nocturno del hermano Beltrdén, p. 64; Aventuras ..., pp. 179-182; El 
aprendiz de conspirador, p. 111. 

Los pilotos de altura, p. 330. 

‘7 La ruta del aventurero, p. 8. 

48 Tbid., p. 135. 
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selves to the exigencies of life in society. The primacy of church 
and state, regimentation, egoism, cruelty, anonymousness, and, 
above all, the proximity of man to man, may be aptly summed up in 
Silvestre Paradox’s pronouncement: ‘‘La Humanidad me molesta.”’ *® 
La limitacién—a favorite word of Baroja’s, is virtually the basic 
law of the universe. 

The basic problem for Baroja’s major male characters is to arro- 
gate to themselves a margin of individuality and independence (of 
mind and/or action) within the general limitations of the world, and 
within the specific ones of their own natures. They seek, in Thomp- 
son’s words, their ‘‘férmula definitiva” © along a margin fringing 
universal flux. If they are neurotics and men of contemplation their 
“formula” may literally become the occupancy of a park-bench or 
the possession of a woman’s lap; if they are men of action, it becomes 
a “‘fighter-strip” for the wings of juvenilia. 

Baroja attempted to achieve an isolatory margin for himself, but 
is obliged to concede his failure in exempting himself (apartarse) 
from la limitacién of society, with its necessary affirmation of the 
mentira vital.“ He nevertheless proceeds forthwith to lay down the 
alternatives: ““O adaptarse completamente o inadaptarse en abso- 
luto: la ciudad estrecha o el desierto, el rebafio o el estado salvaje, la 
limitacién o la libertad solitaria y pénica.” * Baroja over-simplifies 
and dramatizes, for la limitacién and la libertad solitaria are usually 
combined in the same characters, in uneven quantities, to be sure. 
The truth of the matter is that Roberto Hasting and others adapt 
themselves to la limitacién in the minimum degree that will maintain 
or establish them with a maximum of independence on individualistic 
margins; if they engage in action they retire or are retired sooner or 
later (to a margin). In somewhat exceptional cases, Quintin (in 
La feria de los discretos) adapts himself completely and is duly 
punished, while Manuel (in La lucha por la vida) achieves a maximum 
adaptation—for him (marriage, aburguesamiento),®* and is rewarded 
with rehabilitation. 


49 Aventuras ..., p. 108. Ambivalently, humanity also attracts and in- 
terests Silvestre, along outer and inner margins—in the African “‘lark’”’ and fiasco, 
and in the Madrid grata sobremesa with his science and other pets and companions. 

5° La ruta del aventurero, p. 118. 

5! Divagaciones apasionadas, p. 236. 

8 Tbid., pp. 236-237. Cf. also El tablado de Arlequin, p. 28: “Es preferible ser 
salvaje entre salvajes, que no mendigo entre civilizados.””’ The mentira vital is a 
good example of ambivalence; it both attracts and repels Baroja. 

53 The word is Baroja’s; it represents another case of both attraction and 
repulsion for him. 
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Iturrioz states the alternatives as follows: “O la abstencién y la 
contemplacién indiferente de todo, o la accién limitaéndose a un 
cireulo pequefio.” ** There is much abstencién (on a margin) but 
little successful indifference © in Baroja or his main male characters, 
however much they aspire to what they call ataraxia. The second 
alternative of Iturrioz’s contains much truth, for even an Aviraneta, 
despite his craving for “space,” “solitude” and “desolation,” is 
really a “blown up”’ local hero within the general ideology of Baroja’s 
international provincialism. Aviraneta is, furthermore, a film run 
off in the cireulo pequefio of Baroja’s mind—and almost in Avira- 
neta’s own mind, as well, for he “llevaba bajo su créneo, ancho y 
espacioso, un mundo de intrigas, de maqguinaciones, de suefios de 
ambicién y de poder... .” Aviraneta, like Zalacafn, is a su-~ 
preme adapter, but in a specific type of society marginal to the 
industrial twentieth century, and, for that matter, along the margins 
of this specific type of society. It is there that adventures may be 
best collected, and it is there that Aviraneta plies the combined arts 
of Superman and cerebral trapero. 

Limitations in the universe and human beings are a part of 
nature or destiny. Other limitations are established by human 
beings in order that they may obtain a margin for themselves; they 
range from various sorts of dictatorship over the masses to the 
ascetic régime and gradual sterilization by which Murgufa builds a 
shell of cynicism, sorna and “‘indifference’’ around himself so that 
he can reach the haven of moderate non-unhappiness. The Gani- 
vetian abstencién pura of Hurtado and other characters contains 
renunciation and even self-flagellation; *’ it seeks a margin of free- 
dom from work and money (‘‘materialism”’), from the ordinary run 
of human beings, and, especially, from the agony of sex and the 
social obligations and discomforts that accompany it. Baroja’s 
main male characters are usually part golfo (cuco, opportunist), and 
part anti-golfo, with the latter’s core of sincerity, moral probity, 
‘“‘nobleness of spirit’’ and austerity; in the case of César, for instance, 
it is this austerity or asceticism that binds his nerves together and 
claws at the knots. 

In ambivalent behavior the grata sobremesa and retirement of the 
margin are accompanied by violence, ranging from the mood of the 


5 El drbol de la ciencia, p. 125. 

55 Indifference is the ideal of the vago (Vidas sombrias, pp. 173-175). 

5 Con la pluma y con el sable, p. 88. In Zalacain there is a considerable ele- 
ment of coziness, of villégiature (a variety of the reduction to intimacy). 


57 Self-flagellation enters into the inquietud, and into action, too, for that 
matter. 
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fauno salvaje to love-scenes followed by nervous collapse the next 
morning; nor must we forget Aviraneta’s furia de hacer por hacer.** 
One of the most interesting examples is Galardi (in El laberinto de las 
sirenas), the man of action who believes in austerity and self-disci- 
pline, and who concludes a series of melodramatically violent epi- 
sodes by entering the church with equal violence. The book be- 
comes a comedia de santos, and, parodying the title of one of Tirso’s 
plays, might well be called Violencia con violencia se cura. 

One of the most remarkable examples of violence and ambiva- 
lence occurs in the scene in which Larrafiaga, the ascetic and mar- 
ginal anti-golfo, admits that his is ‘el mundo de los golfos; el mundo 
de la negacién.” 5 We have here not César o nada, but the desperate 
and self-flagellating perversion of César y nada, the maximum dis- 
paragement of the maximum thing upheld crossed with the maxi- 
mum upholding of disparagement. ‘Es para mf,” says Larrafiaga, 
“bonito esto de no tener aspecto [n.b.] de nada,® no ser ni muy alto, 
ni muy bajo . . . ser para los demas una figura sin cardcter y sin 
color, y, en cambio, ser para uno mismo lo absoluto. . . . Uno es 
todo: el tiempo, el espacio, la causalidad, el mismo Dios si se tiene 
la veleidad de creer en él.’”’* Thus speak golfo and anti-golfo in a 
world in which God himself is virtually a golfo. Larrafiaga is ex- 
pendable, a casuality in the rear guard of a retreating age. The 
irony is that he courts the very anonymousness which he abhors 
(violates, “‘rapes’’) in the “democracy” and “‘socialism”’ of the world 
around him. He is an ingenuo and hombre de verdad; it is not en- 
tirely an accident that the trilogy Agontas de nuestro tiempo coin- 
cides closely in its date (1926-27) with L’agonie du christianisme 
(1925) of Unamuno, another supreme ingenuo and hombre de verdad. 

The negative prong in the ambivalent formula César y nada often 
takes the form of the marginal status which Baroja calls estanca- 
miento or lo inerte; this is, from a social point of view, the perverse 
adoption of the hated bourgeois mode of living, with new features 
and developments of its own. Thus César ends his career; Zalacafn, 
when he steps off into the vacuum, dies uniquely and marginally on 
February 29 of a leap year; Larrafiaga seeks ‘‘una pequefia renta 
para vivir, una limitacién mental ...no ser... la paz y el 
estancamiento”; ® and Silvestre Paradox demonstrates his sympa- 
thies for lo inerte by remaining despondently in bed. 

58 Los caminos del mundo, p. 92. 

5° Las veleidades de la fortuna, p. 262. 

60 Cf., in this connection, Jarnés’ Locura y muerte de nadie. How different 
is the vibrant “;Quién soy? Un hombre sin nombre” of Tirso’s Burlador! 

61 Op. cit., pp. 262-263. 

® Los amores tardios, pp. 80-81. 
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However, nothing is simple in Baroja, and the character who ends 
up on the shelf of estancamiento as likely as not is merely stepping 
from one estancamiento to another. The margin really broadens out 
here into the limitacién—the constant presence of estancamiento in the 
individual and throughout the universe. But just as the static forms 
an ambivalence and union with the dynamic in the universe, so 
estancamiento in Baroja’s characters is energized in the formula 
César y nada. In other words, inertia becomes, is, dynamic, because 
like action and everything else in Baroja, it is an inquietud, in or 
around a vacuum. Roberto Hasting waves the train forward and 
flags it to a stop simultaneously when, to the question “z;Y qué 
remedio habra entonces?”’ he replies: ““Remedio, ninguno. El] reme- 
dio esté en la misma lucha [action, inqguietud].”’ ** Quintin advo- 
cates “la exaltacién por fuera y el frfio por dentro,” “ meaning in 
reality inquietud on the outside and both cool-headed cunning and a 
vacuum on the inside. 

Larrafiaga’s formula of César y nada is a frenzy, a perversion of 
the harmony of opposites, the maximum stalemate between death 
and life, all rolled into one. The culmination of the dynamic va- 
cuum is accordingly the drunken song and dance of death (‘‘Viva la 
muerte”) towards the end of the Aventuras . . . de Silvestre Para- 
dox; we are here, as elsewhere, dealing with a form of the baroque, 
and, in this connection, it may be well to recall that Larrafiaga and 
Aviraneta are both described as casuists.© Inquietud in a vacuum 
is the Don Juan formula that applies in varying measure to Baroja’s 
men of action—not merely, of course, in the sexual sphere; in the 
case of the neurotics it would seem particularly to mean inqutetud 
in a religious (and social) vacuum, for, in addition to clipping the 
coupon of the thing for itself, they are primarily interested in the 
salvation of their souls in a soulless world. Baroja has deep roots 
in the “soul’”’ of Spain and is a better Spaniard than he would admit. 

Within the limitations of a drab world of exploiters and con- 
sumers (and worse), the margin offers a (romantic) luxury to a 
minorta selecta of dilettantes, free-lancers, collectors and hombres de 


68 Aurora roja, p. 320. 

* La feria de los discretos, p. 296. 

6% El gran torbellino del mundo, p. 127; El amor, el dandysmo y la intriga, 
p. 20. Baroja wrestles with suffering, or horror of suffering, much more often 
than with death, although, to tell the truth, suffering with him is not so far re- 
moved from living death. Unfortunately, he and the leproso with whom he 
wrestles have no flame into which to roll, to sublimate and break their grip, as in 
Valle-Inclan’s Romance de lobos. 
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verdad who make everything marginal to the individual yo, and who, 
as Hurtado says, ‘“‘busca[n] antes que nada su independencia.” © 
On the margin the neurotic may indulge in a permanent crisis of 
romantic ambivalence and at the same time gather impresiones 
retinianas © with fruition. The man of action pursues adventures 
that contain a considerable element of the prank and gathers the 
experiencias amenas * squeezed from the single intense (and empty) 
episode or moment. Both neurotics and men of action, like Baroja 
himself,®* contain no small element of the sefiorito; both wish to 
“have their cake and eat it’”—on a casuistic margin, the only place 
where the prongs of the ambivalence can be made to meet. 

This meeting occurs in the energized (“jazzed up’’) vacuum of 
the baroque, between names, shapes, forms, and things themselves, 
between the classical burlas and veras, humor and despair, acting 
and being; there only can illusion and imagination function in their 
own right—in the right of the thing for its own sake (and no sake). 
Morality forms an ambivalence with amorality;’® values, so, to 


% El drbol de la ciencia, p. 257. The problem of sincerity (the integrity of the 
yo, similar in some ways to the immortality of Unamuno’s yo), is hopelessly 
entangled in burlas-veras and moral-amoral ambivalences. Hurtado is not merely 
a poor devil but something of a poseur and farsante because he asks that the cosmos 
should sincerarse with him. 

Sincerity, like independence, demands from Hurtado ascetic renunciation of 
the very same egoism that created his individualism; thus Luli and he reached 
the rock bottom of true love because ‘‘no teniamos interés en mentir’’ (p. 311). 
In uttering these words he virtually meant “‘because we were unable to lie.” He 
who plucks the fruit of the Tree of Sincerity, plucks fruit and branch and all. 

8? Used by Sacha in El mundo es ansi, pp. 130-131. 

8 Los pilotos de altura, p. 114; the impresiones and experiencias are pretty 
much one and the same thing. 

6° Juventud, egolatria, p. 114. 

7 If one prong of the ambivalence is morality and the other one, amorality, 
the two prongs should be considered both as closed and as opening out into a line 
tipped with arrows. The closed prongs represent the combined morality and 
amorality found in many characters, in varying mixtures. The prongs opening 
into a line are tipped with arrows labelled inner morality of pity and outer morality 
of action; somewhere along this line, perhaps, at one or more points, as indicated 
by the varying mixtures above, each of Baroja’s characters may be placed (in his 
“formula,” margin, the ‘‘fulfilment’’ of his destiny and nature). Only a casuist 
can operate the closed and open prongs simultaneously; Baroja obviously does 
exactly this, although in César o nada (p. 15) he defends the morality of pity 
against the morality of energy. 

The morality of pity probably represents Baroja’s basic position, for he is at 
bottom a moralist, like it or not. This is indicated by the casuistry of the ends 
and means, by the necessity of justifying the amoral prong by contact and too 
smooth interpenetration with the moral one. 
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speak, lose their value (valence, reality, become anonymous) when 
a granuja honrado,” a libertino a sueldo ™ and bandido con permiso ™ 
like Aviraneta equiparates the bagatela and death for liberty and 
country. The moral senda tortuosa of the golfo 7* becomes, strangely 
enough, a camino de perfeccién, of tactical perfection and excellence 
of the performance, for the man of action. The cara of the senti- 
mentalist puts on the careta of humor, and we are apparently in the 
best of evil worlds. Butare we? For the neurotic like Larrafiaga has 
his psychic and cosmic senda tortuosa, the tight-rope that reaches 
from margin to margin of the agonistic vacuum: ‘“‘Vamos cruzando 
sobre la cuerda floja por un abismo. Estamos rodeados de caos y no 
sabemos cémo saldremos de él.” * The man of action thrusts his 


pole into the vacuum to vault across with a stupendous postura 
gallarda, but lands on nothing.” 


III 
Tue HARMONY OF OPPOSITES 


Before analyzing the man of action it may be well to recall the 
line tipped with the arrows of the morality of action and the morality 
of pity. These twin poles may also be labelled harmony of oppo- 
sites, for the men of action, and disharmony of opposites, for the 
neurotics, with intermediary mixed positions and with many per- 
versions or contaminations, explainable if we bring (or rub) the two 
arrows together in an ambivalence; in other words, a quality like 
self-fulfilment may stand at either end, with different or even oppo- 
site meanings. The two poles may be still further designated as 
follows: action: self-fulfilment, and pity; self-destruction; action: 
self-discipline, and pity: self-indulgence; action: primitivism, and 
pity: culture-civilized-feelings-sensitiveness-contemplation-intellec- 


1 Con la pluma y con el sable, p. 176. 

” El escuadrén del Brigante, p. 85. 

78 Vidas sombrias, p. 225. 

™ Las veleidades de la fortuna, p. 206. 

% Additional (random) notes on the margin: 1) It could be expanded to in- 
clude the exaltation of the primitive and the return to nature. 2) Aviraneta 
(and Baroja) stand on the hither margin of the French Revolution. Baroja is 
aghast at the Russian Revolution, from which he can find no escape (margin). 
3) The love-affairs of many of his characters are marginal, as is their association 
with Bohemians, adventurers, hombres sin clase, etc. 4) Manuel is called a golfo 
by Baroja, but really is not one because he has a core of morality and only goes 
so far, no further, in the company of the golfos. He remains on their margin, 
just as they in turn prowl on the margin of society. He attempts to settle down 
with La Justa, but she is too marginal, too mobile, to remain with him. 
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tualism-renunciation-sterilization; action: the golfo-farsante, and 
pity: the ingenuo-vago-poor-devil; action: sexual-satisfaction-subli- 
mation-non-existence, and pity: sexual maladjustment; and action: 
illusion-playfulness-zest-for-living, and pity: the ‘empty soul.” ” 
Against the background of this “‘table of names,’’ as Baroja would 
say, let us examine three of Baroja’s men of action, Zalacain, 
Chimista and Aviraneta. 

Zalacain, pequefio montafiés™ and miracle-child of a bachelor 
author, is a child of nature. In contact with nature he learns to 
think “spontaneously” (i.e., naturally and as an individual), to 
“temper” daring with prudence, to harden himself in quasi jungle 
methods without becoming too much of a jungle-creature. He is 
too naturally good (en el fondo, de buena pasta) ** for that, and al- 
though he “abusaba un poco de su fuerza . . . nunca atacaba a los 
débiles.” 7* Aside from social restraint, is there not a certain dash 
of aristocratic elegance, good taste, good form, in him when he 
merely “‘se jactaba de ser un poco barbaro y vestia wn tanto majo’’? *° 
The grata sobremesa has been moved out and back, into a rustic 
festival. In general, is not Zalacafn a good citizen (of nature), and 
a good smuggler, the one because he is the other? Is he not a good 
lover (natural, moral-amoral, with enthusiasm tempered by sans- 
géne), and at least a natural husband and father? He lives and 
prospers not indifferent to money, it is true, but “‘sin cuidarse gran 
cosa de las clasificaciones y de las categorfas sociales.” * 

“7 Es talento, es instinto o es suerte? ” asks Baroja. All three, 
as perfectly articulated in Zalacafn as are the individual and society 
(of a specific type and under specific conditions), morality and 
amorality, violence and gentleness, body and mind (not too much 
of this), loyalty and opportunism, the professional and the amateur, 
the prank and the adventure, humanness and primitiveness, the 
sportsman and the lover of life, and being, seeming and acting. 

76 Other classifications were attempted, with meager results, including that 


of success and failure outlined by Bolinger in “‘Heroes and Hamlets: The Protag- 
onists of Baroja’s Novels,” Hispania, 1941, XXIV, 91 ff. 

The above classification corresponds in certain respects to the classical arms 
and letters. César could have been the protagonist in one of the many comedias 
where there is conflict between them. 

7 “Pldtica a los Chapelaundis de Irin” (El nocturno del hermano Beltran, p. 
239). 

78 P, 22. 

79 P, 52. 

8° Tbid. 

Pp. 65. 

® P. 69. 
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Zalacain thinks war beaut*ful—a suefio cdndido y heroico,®* yet 
remains for the most part on the margin, trafficking with both sides 
and confessing himself to be a liberal en el fondo. In fact he suc- 
ceeds upon the margins of society and in a society where, so to 
speak, margins could still be carried around on one’s person— 
smuggled in and out. He forms a fluid bridge between society, 
morality-amorality and nature, a dream-bridge that threatens to 
come true. Not being too strongly accentuated in the directions 
indicated above, he represents a certain amount of moderation or 
limitation, of compromise which is another aspect of the harmony of 
opposites. The Hollywood type of action usually races up and 
down the margins of Baroja’s mind, but here it seems (fairly) real 
because the margins fit naturally upon a definite type of society. 
Baroja wrote the book from contact with life,“ not, as in Shanti 
Andia and presumably other novels, imitating, borrowing the 
“pirate-stuff” from books.® 

Zalacain shares the dynamic inquietud of the golfo, but is not a 
golfo because of the harmony in which he participates. He enter- 
tains himself on the brink of a vacuum, but not within the metro- 
politan vacuum of “money and pleasure,” not as a farsante or imi- 
tator eternally trying to seem what he is not. He possesses the 
nonchalance and detachment of the vago, without detaching himself 
too much from his social environment. Good by nature, yet not 
ascetic, he solves the anti-golfo’s need for renunciation by shrugging 
his shoulders—and not too hard. He dies just when he has been 
named mayor of Urbfa and presumably is about to settle down to a 
life of estancamiento without obstacles; in the meantime, like Don 
Juan, he has kicked his share of skulls (obstacles) from the senda 
tortuosa of life. 

83 P. 79; the passage also occurs, with variants, in the earlier El tablado de 
Arlequin, p. 169. 

% Divagaciones apasionadas, pp. 40-41. 

8 Pdginas escogidas, p. 320. 

8 Some additional points on Zalacain: 1) He is symbolic, in part, and there- 
fore represents a still further harmony between the symbolic and the real. Baroja 
views this symbol somewhat sentimentally and brings in a faint touch of the epic 
at the death of Zalacain: “A lo lejos, un clarin guerrero hacia temblar el aire de 
Roncesvalles’”’ (p. 213). I am tempted to find a quasi-mediaeval flavor in the 
book, perhaps because of the implicit dualism in which Zalacain, like Viviana (in 
Jarnés’ Viviana y Merlin), represents the assertion of the spirit of life (and humor). 
The book is a companion-piece to La leyenda de Jaun de Alzate. 2) Although not 
a religious person Zalacain is married and buried in the church (with the Abbot of 
Roncesvalles participating in the funeral service). Aviraneta, on the other hand, 
is violently anti-clerical, despite certain clerical associations. 
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Chimista (in Los pilotos de altura and La estrella del capitdén 
Chimista) combines, like other characters of Baroja’s, a somewhat 
private (individual) moral core with a public amorality that may be 
little more than prankishness in the last analysis.*7 He further- 
more combines the opposites of serenity and arranques imprevistos,** 
of serenity and an aire loco; ** he alternates, as Baroja informs us,*° 
between energy and boldness and surrender to destiny. He be- 
comes the executive (or collector) of his (moral, natural) destiny 
and is rewarded with miraculous success, eternal youth and a series 
of emotional thrills (distracciones, experiencias amenas) * squeezed 
out of one intense moment of action before he flits on to the next one. 
These experiencias are both experiences and experiments; being 
sensations they border on impressions and therefore on descripcién 
efusiva, which is Baroja’s term for non-action in Zalacain.” 

Chimista is fundamentally just another poor devil, a robot of 
destiny, utterly impervious to all the intellectual and other problems 
that beset more mortal men, including Baroja. He succeeds too 
well, because he adapts himself too perfectly and too sleekly— 
almost abstractly, to outdoor nature, eluding, limiting, the “‘indoor”’ 
problems of civilization. He succeeds, and yet he fails, because he 
lives on spice, not meat. Zalacafn, whom he resembles in certain 
respects, differs from him basically in that he lives on meat del pats, 
not on exotic spice. With both the problem of sincerity takes care 
of itself. 

What saves Chimista from complete psychological emptiness is 
his zest for living, his capacity for sustained illusion, his imagination 
and his enthusiasm for action: in Baroja’s words, he “fantaseaba 
(exaggerated, impersonated, dramatized) por puro entreteni- 
miento.” ** Chimista is endowed with the imagination, the en- 
thusiasm, the capacity for illusion, which alone can change action 


87 Cf. Los pilotos de aitura, p. 75: “Era un buen muchacho en la intimidad, 
aunque muy amigo de bromas y de farsas.”’ 

88 Tbid., p. 83. 

89 Ibid., p. 61: “Era de los que tienen el aire loco y el juicio frio y sereno.” 
This is not so different from Quintin’s ‘La exaltacién por fuera y el frio por den- 
tro,’’ quoted above; it should perhaps be related, more or less, to the classical 
ambivalence of gravedad and furia. 

% Tbid., p. 62. 

" Ibid., p. 114. 

% “*Zalacain el aventurero, en film’’ (Zl nocturno del hermano Belirdn, pp. 
256-257). 

%% La estrella del capitdn Chimista, p. 46. To act, for Baroja, means to do, to 
act (as an actor), and to activate. 
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into adventure and illuminate the mentira vital with the magic 
inquietud of youth. This—“‘lo subjetiva de la idea de la aven- 
tura” *—is the heart of the question of the adventure, for not all 
men are sufficiently endowed to elevate the job-to-be-done to the 
glorious (and empty) thing for itself. Embil, for instance (in Los 
pilotos de altura), has lived as dangerous and adventurous a life as 
Chimista, yet he considers himself merely ‘‘un hombre con un oficio, 
un técnico, casi un burécrata ” ;** Aviraneta, significantly, contrasts 
the freedom and adventurousness of guerrilla-life with the burocracia 
and disciplina of the cuartel.** Chimista’s creative imagination and 
“play instinct’? dramatize the commonplace routine of Embil and 
make of it something extraordinario y anormal.” Let us not forget 
that dramatization, melodrama and the dynamic vacuum, all are 
lightning storms in the circulo pequefio of Baroja’s mind. Baroja 
derives a perverse satisfaction from burning the celluloid tower in 
which he lives, but it must be stressed again and again that at the 
same time he possesses an extraordinary perception of reality and 
that he is a remarkable collector, reporter and etcher of aspects of 
this reality. 

Aviraneta represents the fulfilment and sum of all his partial 
“embrionic”’ egos,** the harmony of opposites, the whole being 
(integro,*® siempre de una pieza),' the perfect or complete adven- 
turer '"“—“‘like the cat, too perfect to evolve.” !® He is, in short, 
an exemplar, a type, a species unto himself in the classification-book 


% Los pilotos de altura, p. 62. 

% Ibid. 

% El escuadrén del Brigante, p. 138. 

%? Los pilotos de altura, p. 62. The subjetivismo de la aventura is likewise 
taken up in a section of El amor, el dandysmo y la intriga (p. 18); it concludes: 
**Todo es individual en la Naturaleza, y como no hay dos hojas iguales, probable- 
mente no hay tampoco dos conciencias iguales. . . . El espiritu del aventurero 
es el que crea la aventura, mds que las contingencias de la vida exterior.” 

The statement of Ortega (“Ideas sobre Pio Baroja,” in El Espectador, I, 2d ed., 
Madrid, 1921, p. 189) that ““Baroja reduce la accién a aventura”’ is, in my opinion, 
a half truth, based on more meditation than documentation, and valid for the 
ordinary meaning of the word adventure. The problem must be stated in different 
terms and then re-stated in still other ones as we examine the many facets of 
Baroja’s work. 

*8 Con la pluma y con el sable, p. 8. 

%° Fl aprendiz de conspirador, p. 16. 

100 El amor, el dandysmo y la intriga, p. 19. Galardi, in El laberinto de las 
sirenas, is also “‘all of one piece,’’ and is fittingly described as an absolutista. 

1 Fl amor, el dandysmo y la intriga, p. 17; Con la pluma y con el sable, p. 36. 

10 Fl amor, el dandysmo y la intriga, p. 19. 
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of Baroja the collector. Exemplariness cannot be spread thin and 
Baroja quite logically drops this somewhat synthetic and theore- 
matic character from the Memorias for long stretches. In the long 
run the ambivalences in Aviraneta work too well to work at all. 

As a sentimentalist '}* he lives intensely and enthusiastically 
within the sentimental stream of his age, and seeks, or finds, or 
thinks he finds, his “formula” therein. This “formula,” in all its 
(abstract) completeness and idealness, demands, as we shall see, 
both a maximum of fatalism and a maximum of individual effort and 
adaptation, i.e., harmony of opposites. Liberty and Constitution 
bring tears to Aviraneta’s eyes, and he knows that he is moved, not 
by his intelligence, but by popular patriotism, “por su sangre, por 
sus instintos, por razones fisiolégicas,”’ '™ i.e., a form of fatalism (or 
nature). However, for all his noble ideas he incarnates only a cur- 
rent in the sentimental stream of his age, and is dejected, hurt and 
even filled with self-pity at his own failures and ill star and the 
failure of society to appreciate his endeavors and sacrifices. 

He invariably and almost automatically rebounds into the cure- 
all of action from the melancholy of failure, except in old age. Why? 
Because of “‘blood, instincts and physiological reasons,’’ and, above 
all, because of the facile welling up of illusion, which is also part of 
his fatum or nature. How can it be otherwise if illusion is the 
equivalent of enthusiasm, and even of sentiment in a passage like 
the following: “Yo . . . creo que basta el sentimiento intimo de que 
lo que uno hace es espontdneo y original para que lo sea?” *® Not 
in vain does Legufa deduce the subjective character of the adven- 
ture, in a passage partially quoted already. Stated in a nutshell, 
we may say that when Aviraneta rebounds into action-adventure, he 
rebounds into its frame, its atmosphere, its equivalent, illusion. 

At bottom ideas matter little to Aviraneta, but will does, the will 
to action that wells up with illusion and is co-terminous with it. 
He plunges again and again into the torbellino ciego of natural forces, 
seeking through struggle to dominate, to impose his will on others 
as he does on himself. He seems at times pure will, just as he seems 
pure intelligence and pure enthusiasm, and leaves the impression of 
abstraction, of three lines traced one upon the other. Again we 
have the maximum contraries in equilibrium, for he is disciplined 


103 Cf. the chapter entitled “Las estelas sentimentales” in La veleta de Gastizar, 
pp. 159 ff. 


1% Fl escuadrén del Brigante, p. 97. 
1% Tbid., p. 137. 
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and turbulent, he plans and improvises, his will is tense and elastic, 
often simultaneously and in war or peace, which are continuous for 
him. Within his self-discipline (or self-coordination) the ingredient 
of intelligence almost “doubles” for will in this most flexible of 
inflexible men, this casuist, as Legufa calls him.’ 

Aviraneta may be audacious “por instinto [y] por contextura 
psicolégica,”’ }°? but he does show fright and hesitancy on occasion. 
He both consciously and intuitively falls back on the casuistic wea- 
pon with which he is an expert—agilidad espiritual,’°* and we need 
not be surprised if he attaches equivalent value to big and little 
actions, to frontal and flank attacks, to death for liberty or the 
bagatelle (cf. Bradomin). The classical burlas and veras, the modern 
“for fun” and “for keeps,” are intertangled, but not hopelessly so 
because what matters most is 1) form (overlapping with success) ,!° 
tactical perfection,’ the excellence of the performance, and 2) 
“la accién por la accién . . . el ideal del hombre sano y fuerte,’ ™° 
the fulfilment of the individual yo, and the antithesis to the paralysis 
of (bourgeois) vida sedentaria. This fulfilment blends with form to 
make morality: ‘‘Inconscientemente, la moral era para él (Avira- 
neta) una cuestién de pulcritud, como la buena ropa o la buena 
caligraffa.™ Action is raised by illusion to adventure, then vola- 
tilized, dehumanized, rendered abstract like the mathematical God 
of one of the modern physicists. The irony of course is that much, 
or most, of the time there is no action at all. 

Action-adventure represents the collaboration between the indi- 
vidual and fate, part of which he bears within his nature in the form 


1% Fl amor, el dandysmo y la intriga, p. 20. 

107 Con la pluma y con el sable, p. 36. 

108 Thid. 

1% This is one of the most ironic ambivalences in Baroja the moralist. He 
abhors the pursuit of success in the contemporary world yet exalts it in his charac- 
ters, just as he upholds in them a morality as dubious as the one he condemns in 
the world around him. Again, ‘‘violencia con violencia se cura” ; in a theophagistic 
perversion Baroja becomes, turns into, his enemy. 

As for form, Baroja is essentially an informal artist and loathes the formality 
of “rhetoric.” He is of course not an “artsaker,”’ but does meet the latter in the 
common zone of things for their own sake. Adapting terminology from Kenneth 
Burke I should say that Baroja stresses tactical form—the individual detail or 
maniobra, because he has no strategy—of literature, or anything else. He con- 
ducts tactical sallies and a tactical retreat with all the inventos, recursos and 
mizxtificaciones at his command. 

110 Los recursos de la astucia, p. 139. 

111 Con la pluma y con el sable, p. 87. 
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of “blood, instincts and physiological reasons.” “* It entails, in a 
sense, the fulfilment of the inability to do otherwise, a modern 
restatement of the ancient dilemma of free will. When Baroja 
asserts in a number of his books that life is necessary, not essentially 
good or bad,"* he could conceivably mean this parole to action 
(and illusion), this sentence to three score and ten years of freedom. 
Aviraneta has learned through failure that he is not above destiny; 
he often complains that bad luck (also circumstances, environment) 
has frustrated him time and again, but nevertheless ‘“‘mitigates it 
with his will,” “* seizes la ocasién and seeks to change ‘‘adverse”’ 
into “‘favorable” circumstances, like a character in the classical 
comedia. 

A mixture of “‘ceguedad y de lucidez de sondmbulo,” ™* he wres- 
tles with his destiny in a melodrama, but in so doing he achieves a 
harmony of opposites, a maximum of collaboration between himself 
and his fatum. I quote one of the key-sentences in Baroja: “En 
apariencia la vida de un hombre de accién es un juego de azar, una 
loteria en la que se emplea mucho dinero y sélo de tarde en tarde 
toca un premio pequefio; en realidad, la vida de un hombre de accién, 
si es una loterfa, es una loterta que toca siempre, porque el jugador lleva 
el mayor premio en el maximo esfuerzo.””“* To maximum destiny 
and maximum effort must be added maximum illusion: “El hombre 
de accién es el que cree que obra casi exclusivamente por sus propias 
inspiraciones, el que afirma mds su albedrfo, el que escoge lo que 
debe hacer y no debe hacer, y, sin embargo, es el que esté mds sujeto 


12 Traces of what the classics called “la fuerza de la sangre” appear in Baroja’s 
characters. Aviraneta has noble blood in his veins, as have Zalacain and Chi- 
mista; I would even say that the fondo de nobleza of many of Baroja’s characters 
could profitably be analyzed in the light of Cervantes’ concept of this quality. 
Chimista and Quintin are half noble and half plebeian and correspond to the noble 
bastards of classical literature; the latter’s hazafias were cast in a more heroic mold 
but like Chimista’s and Quintin’s contained much of the calaverada. 

The degeneracy of royal and noble blood may be seen in Murgufa and the 
Aizgorris (in La casa de Aizgorri). This is the descending type of family discussed 
several times by Baroja in conjunction with the ascending family—César’s, for 
example. Still another form of “la fuerza de la sangre’ may be represented by 
the hysterical strain in Ossorio’s family and the strain of adventurers in Shanti 
Andia’s. 

113 He compromises with maldad pasiva in Juventud, egolatria, p. 37. He is, 
however, together with many of his characters, a condenado por desconfiado. 

14 Fl aprendiz de conspirador, p. 201. 

15 El amor, el dandysmo y la intriga, p. 17. 

16 Los recursos de la astucia, p. 139. This doctrine, with Providence added, 
would not have sounded strange in the seventeenth-century comedia. 
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a la ley de la fatalidad, el que marcha mds arrastrado por la fuerza 
de los acontecimientos.” "7 However, too many maximums add up 
to the perfect zero of action for action’s sake, of anything (nothing) 
for anything’s (nothing’s) sake, to the adventure of the bagatelle, 
the thing or end in and for itself, the whirling lottery-globe of names, 
forms, shapes, matices, episodes, impressions, in the mind of Baroja. 
Baroja, loathing the levelling tendencies in modern society, attains a 
levelling of his own, different, to be sure, and on a battle-field of his 
own choosing. 

Incarnating the harmony of opposites the man of action seems 
(acts) like a hero, but the negative and more potent prong of the 
ambivalence César y nada is at work and we know that he can repeat 
with Quintin: ‘En el fondo, yo no soy nada.”’"* In reality life is a 
cocktail in several layers which mix only when shaken by the in- 
quietud; the inquietud is centered in the yo and since, as Roberto 
Hasting says: “El acontecimiento esté dentro de uno mismo,” "° 
this cocktail of subjectivism means that the drinker drinks himself— 
with none too pleasant results. From cocktail to tonic is but a step; 
the perfect tonic belongs to the man of action, but the idea of the 
tonic pervades all of Baroja, and includes Larrafiaga’s bitter quaffing 
and César’s drinking his acid straight. Let us list some of its forms: 
the “jazzed-up” vacuum, emotional thrills, the cult of the present 
moment, change-mobility-struggle, war under a man like Mina,'?° 
self-discipline, illusion (very important), exaltation, inventos, mizti- 
ficaciones, combinaciones para vivir," extravagancias, the pet, the 
grata sobremesa (an herb tea), external nature, the spectacle of life, 
the thing for itself, the mentira vital, sex (in part), the entonaciones 
fuertes and ligeros matices, the novelty, experimentation, the sur- 
prise, humor, collecting. 

One may even say that the French Revolution served as a tonic 
for Aviraneta (with his tonic of patriotism). He is in a sense imi- 
tating it, just as he imitates, “inspires himself,’ in Machiavelli, 
Caesar and others; Juan in La lucha por la vida receives from Caesar’s 
Commentaries “una tonificacién de la voluntad.”** A tonic is a 


117 La veleta de Gastizar, p. 158. 

18 La feria de los discretos, p. 172. 

19 Aurora roja, p. 321. 

120 Cf, El escuadrén del Brigante, p. 99: ‘La impresién del peligro experi- 
mentado, del valor del jefe marchando a la cabeza, hacia un efecto ténico.”’ 

121 La feria de los discretos, p. 172. 

122 Los recursos de la astucia, p. 222. 

23 Aurora roja, p. 22. 
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“bootleg concentrate,” a concoction of flavors rather than vitamins, 
an imitation marginal to the “real thing,’’ and leads in general to the 
inability to distinguish the burlas from the veras, reality from imita- 
tion-reality and substitute-reality; hence the melodrama, the 
“‘pirate-stuff,”’ the equivalence of values, the mentira vital, the 
explanation of curiosidad as providing a funcién de magia. The 
tonic is likewise a medicine, a ‘‘remedy,” “la lucha . . . por cual- 
quier cosa,” “la accién .. .” both wil and initil. To this 
“remedy”’ should be related the plan (solution, way out, ‘‘scheme,”’ 
margin and also vocation) that so many of Baroja’s characters are 
continually seeking; and a plan, let us remember, is not so far re- 
moved from a plot. 

Remedy against what?, we may ask; Roberto Hasting gives us 
the answer: “Vale mds la inquietud, el ajetreo continuo . . . que no 
el estancamiento.” %° ‘‘Remedio para el mal de vivir,’ says Ba- 
roja,'?7 including all the limitaciones from original sin to provin- 
cialism, traditionalism, ‘‘sedentary existence’’ and city-life (which on 
occasion Baroja tolerates with reservations). I am inclined to 
believe that Baroja’s horror of estancamiento is pre-eminently a 
social attitude, reflected (in La estrella del capitén Chimista) '* in the 
two types of Basques, the one (estancamiento) representing the city, 
the ghetto, socialism, the clergy, the bourgeois, etc., who build 
discretely on laws and journal entries; and the other representing 
tipos exaltados, sailors, guerrilleros: ““bairbaro[s |, pdnico[{'s ], sin mds 
altar que la naturaleza, juega[n] con el azar y el rayo.”” Chimista, 
to live up to this program, would have to be a titanic modern Don 
Juan, a satanic or godlike hero, an Orion that never sets. In reality 
he is a dancing light on the ceiling of a planetarium. 

Chimista dances with a bottle of tonic in every pocket because he 
incarnates mobility and novelty, and, above all, because Baroja’s 
men of action move on a comic plane, in a humor-Gestalt, which 
Baroja defines, in other language, as his artistic formula.”® Some of 
Baroja’s humor is affirmatively humorous (festive, healthily playful, 
good-humored), and much is negatively so (bitter, ironic, verging on 
the grotesque) ; corresponding to the two moralities (action and pity), 
the first type may be called humor in action or extroverted, and the 


1% Aurora roja, p. 321. 

125 Juventud, egolatria, p. 93. 
126 Mala hierba, p. 171. 

127 Juventud, egolatria, p. 93. 
28 Pp. 11-13. 

129 La caverna del humorismo, p. 167 and passim. 
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second, humor in re-action, or introverted. The man of action, not 
the neurotic, is the one that concerns us here: He is a combination of 
detective-story super-sleuth, funny-paper type (not necessarily 
amusing), magician and punster in action, and, in the last analysis, 
is simply playing a glorious (and empty) game of catch-as-catch-can 
with aspectos de la cosa en st. Both types of the humorous are 
eminently individualistic and stress ‘‘novelty’” and “originality’’; 
both combine with sentimentality to make, e.g., of Paradoz, rey, in 
part, a musical comedy in which Silvestre and others “sing duets.”’ !*° 
The constant danger, here and elsewhere, is for Baroja, the hater of 
farsantes, to slip into sheer farce,'™ and, as I said before, to ‘“‘become”’ 
his enemy by “going him one better.” 

The man of action may be the complete humorist, but he is also 
the supreme prankster, out-inventing, out-witting, out-manoeu- 
vring, the enemy, imposing on him his own plot, remedy, inquietud, 
amorality, will, caprice, illusion, hoax, adventure and santisima 
voluntad. He is the leader of a gang and is often simply continuing 
the primitivistic bromas, travesuras, enormidades and absence from 
school of his youthful days. This leads to one of the most curious 
ambivalences in Baroja, for his philosophizing and his neurotics are 
as aged as his men of action are adolescent. The latter are pleasure- 
seekers—almost ‘‘jazz-hounds,” and Baroja abhors pleasure and 
jazz. He is still romantic in every direction and that is why he 
really is seeking to épater le bourgeois, in others and in himself. 

The plot, plan, remedy, and even prank, all represent an ideal to 
be lived up to in terms of action; this ideal is imitated just as 
Silvestre Paradox and other characters imitate what they have read 
in books. Imitation and invention overlap, for “los casos de tipos 
histéricos salientes son creaciones individuales. César, Alejandro 

. . son figuras inventadas por ellos mismos en vista de una obra 
que hacer.” '* Similarly, Aviraneta’s ‘“‘moral law” is thus stated 
by Baroja: “Obra de modo que tus actos concuerden y parezcan 
dimanar légicamente de la figura ideal que te has formado de ti 

180 F.g., the “‘duet’’ “Y la muerte después,” p. 228. Aviraneta occasionally 
“sings a duet,” e.g., in El aprendiz de conspirador, pp. 150-151. Quintin sings 
excerpts from Rigoletto (a form of ballyhoo, acting, almost imitating), while 
Baroja himself, in El laberinto de las sirenas, seems to chant every now and then 
from offstage ‘‘Era un vasco decidido y valiente.”’ This, curiously enough, is 
melodrama in its etymological sense, and is an aspect of Baroja’s general concept 
of melodrama within the humor-Gestalt. 

i E.g., the “Vida y milagros del sefior de Mingote” (in Mala hierba, pp. 71 
ff.), and El horroroso crimen de Pefiaranda del Campo. 

182 La caverna del humorismo, p. 203. . 
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mismo.” !*8 Throughout the Memorias de un hombre de accién 
Baroja, speaking for himself or through Legufa and others, is at 
pains to point out the discrepancy between Aviraneta’s ideal vision 
of himself and his environment with the real Aviraneta and the real 
Spain of his day. The ideal is of course an illusion, a mentira vital, 
almost a Platonic adventure, with a number of Cervantine touches, 
conflicting comically, humorously, ridiculously, with un-Platonic 
reality. Asa critic of Aviraneta Baroja is more of a realist than he 
might care to admit. 

In discussing Aviraneta’s figura ideal Baroja states that ‘‘la moral 
de Aviraneta era moral de c6mico, moral de teatro, moral un tanto 
inmoral; pero moral fuerte, al menos para él.” '** Aviraneta is an 
actor, trying to be what he seems (to himself); he fails, and yet he 
succeeds because he fulfils his moral law, casuistically in part, and in 
part thanks to the neat package of harmony of opposites lowered to 
him from Zoraida’s window. 

A plot-plan-remedy-figura-ideal? Yes, but it is all a joke, a 
farce (merry at times), and a hoax. Is not the greatest hoax of all 
Nature herself, the miztificadora thought comical by some, but who, 
“para estar hecha por un aficionado, no est4é mal?” ?* After all, 
“i qué importa la realidad o no de las cosas, si obran como reales?” 1 

E. H. TEempiin 

University of California 

at Los Angeles 


183 Con la pluma y con el sable, p. 86. 

14 Tbid. In La caverna del humorismo, p. 281, Baroja holds that “el humo- 
rismo es individualista y no puede pasar nunca al teatro . . . [with its] justicia 
aparatosa. .. .” 

18 Nuevo tablado de Arlequin, pp. 33-34. 

136 Las horas solitarias, p. 290; cf. César (in César o nada, p. 275): “ {Qué im- 
porta que la [confidence in myself] tenga o no la tenga si vivo como si la tuviera?’’; 
also (from La veleta de Gastizar, p. 161): ‘‘;{Cudntos grandes revolucionarios mar- 
charon adelante con un ademdn gallardo enardeciendo a las masas, llevando el 
convencimiento intimo de que dentro de sus ideas no habia nada!”’ 
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CERVANTES’ EL CASAMIENTO ENGANOSO AND 
FLETCHER’S RULE A WIFE AND HAVE A WIFE 


CERVANTES gave to Francisco de Robles, on September 9, 1613, the 
right to print the Novelas Ejemplares in Castile, Aragon, and Portugal for 
ten years.' They were put on sale in 1613,? although Cervantes had 
fashioned his new literary technique for them during the thirty years of 
his active literary life’ Numerous editions were published during the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, not only in Spanish, but in Italian, 
French, German, and English.‘ 

Dramatists and story tellers of these countries used the Novelas 
Ejemplares for adaptation and copying.’ Other Spanish writers of the 
early seventeenth century have left very little about these novelas except 
some few paragraphs and scattered sentences in the books of that time.*® 
These few paragraphs indicate, however, the great popularity and tre- 
mendous applause with which this collection of novels was received.’ 
Cervantes’ talent and success inspired others in the development of the 
novel as a form of literature, and this influence was not confined to Spain. 

El casamiento engafioso appeared as the eleventh novel in the series. 
It is the shortest one of the twelve. Written in the masterly dialogue of 
Cervantes, only two characters actually appear in movement: the Alférez 
Campuzano, and the Licenciado Peralta. Thestory, told by Campuzano, 
brings into play the remaining characters. Campuzano calls five of these 
by name; the rest remain nameless servants or friends. The scene of the 
story is Valladolid. Its details furnish a realistic picture of the intimacies 
of the household life of Valladolid, and with smiling irony Cervantes deli- 
cately portrays the astuteness and slyness of the women of the city of the 
type of Estefanfa de Caicedo, partner of the two-way deception upon 
which the marriage was based. The plot is as succinct as its title. 
Campuzano, penniless, marrying with intent to improve his financial well- 


1 Pérez Pastor, Documentos cervantinos, Madrid, 1897-1902, I, 178-182. 

? Francisco A. de Icaza, Las novelas ejemplares de Cervantes, Madrid, 1901, p. 
25. 

* William J. Entwistle, Cervantes, the Exemplary Novelist, in Hispanic Review, 
1941, IX, 103-109. 

‘Icaza, op. cit., p. 24. See Ford and Lansing, Cervantes: A Tentative Bibliog- 
raphy, Cambridge, 1931, pp. 23-31, 85-94. 

5 Leopoldo Rius, Bibliografia critica de las obras de . . . Cervantes, Madrid, 
1895-1905, IT, 319-380. 

* Icaza, op. cit., p. 19. 

7 Ibid. 
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being and to provide himself with a home, enters into agreement with 
Estefania, who likewise is penniless and who marries Campuzano because 
she believes his possessions to be of value. Campuzano is punished not 
only by discovering that his wife’s house belongs to her friend, but by 
acquiring a severe illness that sends him to the hospital for forty sweating 
treatments. 

This short novel has long been recognized as the substance of the minor 
plot of John Fletcher’s popular comedy of manners, Rule a Wife and Have 
a Wife. This play was first acted in England, at Court, on November 1, 
1624. It had been licensed by Sir Henry Herbert on October 19, 1624. 
A quarto was printed in 1640 by the Oxford University Press.® It ap- 
peared as the fourteenth play in the Folio of 1679, entitled Fifty Comedies 
and Tragedies by Beaumont and Fletcher.'° Gayley attributes the 
authorship of the play to Fletcher alone, and to the latest period of his 
work." David Garrick notes that the comedy bears internal evidence of 
being the peculiar work of Fletcher, and bases his assumption on the 
treatment of feminine character. The title-page of the original quarto 
confirms the sole authorship of Fletcher. Further internal evidence of 
Fletcher’s authorship is found in the verse itself: a double or triple ending 
to most lines, few line run-ons, and no prose at all. The number of 
times that Rule a Wife and Have a Wife was presented before audiences of 
the Restoration period and early eighteenth century attests to its popu- 
larity. Wilson claims for it a number of revivals almost equal to that of 
Hamlet.'* 

A study has been made by Bahlsen of the English, Danish, and German 
plays indebted to Fletcher’s Rule a Wife and Have a Wife.” Bahlsen’s 
work is a study of Fletcher’s play,’* and after examining the influences of 


8 R. Warwick Bond, in the preface to Rule a Wife and Have a Wife: The Works 
of Francis Beaumont and John Fletcher, ed. A. H. Bullen (Variorum edition, II1), 
London, 1908, p. 360. 

9 Thid., p. 359. 

10 Charles Mills Gayley, Beaumont, the Dramatist, New York, 1914, p. 237. 

1 Tbid., p. 243. 

% Cumberland’s British Theatre, XII, with Remarks, Biographical and 
Critical by David Garrick, London, Cumberland, n.d., p. A3. 

8 Bond, op. cit., p. 361. 

4 Ibid. 

16 John Harold Wilson (Influence of Beaumont and Fletcher on Restoration 
Drama, Columbus, 1920, p. 5) cites no less than twenty performances from 1660 
to 1719. Bond (op. cit., p. 366) mentions six performances during that time, and 
twenty-one from 1731 to 1825. 

16 Op. cit., p. 80. 

17 Leo Bahlsen, Eine Komédie Fletcher’ s, ihre spanische Quelle und die Schicksale 
jenes Cervantesschen Novellenstoffes in der Weltlitteratur, Berlin, 1894, pp. 20-27. 

18 [bid., pp. 3-8. 
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Spanish authors upon Elizabethan drama,’ it traces the structure of Rule 
Wife and Have a Wife as it is built from El casamiento engajioso.* 
Koeppel refers to the similarity," and Bond includes a study of the 
sources of Fletcher’s play in Bullen’s edition of the works of Beaumont 
and Fletcher.” 

It was not the intent of Fletcher to center his plays about great char- 
acters or to dramatize human emotion. His primary interest lay in plot 
structure, and he utilized his characters to keep the plot moving. A 
successful plot demanded several high points of interest, and it was upon 
other sources than his own imagination that he depended for the happen- 
ings and events utilized to construct his plots.“ Filetcher’s art was to 
penetrate and detach from the entire borrowed source those events which 
gave greatest effect to the dramatic situation that he was creating. 

With his choice of material focused on light adventure and humor, it 
was natural that Spanish literature should be a well of inspiration to 
Fletcher. At least seventeen of his plays are drawn from Spanish ma- 
terial.“ Rosenbach has estimated that six more may possibly be 
indebted to the Spanish.* Here he found the happy, genuinely romantic 
adventure and spirit that fitted his temperament and artistry. 

The common denominator within the literary contributions of Fletcher 
and Cervantes is ingenious inventiveness and variety of incident. There 
is no surprise element in the dependency of Fletcher upon Cervantes’ skill 
and superiority, for Cervantes too admirably suited Fletcher’s quest for 
varied and striking incident. At least ten of Fletcher’s plays born of 
Spanish genius are attributable to Cervantes.** Schelling sta’es that “So 


9 Ibid., pp. 8-15. “. .. schon eine flichtige Dursicht ihrer Comedies 
zeight, dass Lope de Vega und andere spanische Dramatiker ihie Vorbilder 
gewesen, denen sie weit mehr als bloss gelengentlich eine kirgliche Fabel verdankten 
(p. 9).” 

2° Tbid., pp. 16-20. Bahlsen develops the manner and reasons by which 
Fletcher has built his major and minor plots of Rule a Wife and Have a Wife from 
El casamiento engafioso. He carefully differentiates between Fletcher's own ma- 
terial and his use of Cervantes’ in the dramatic construction and dénouement of 
the play. Later investigations, unknown to Bahlsen, oppose his view that 
Fletcher used the original text of Cervantes. My study, in addition to presenting 
this later material and later studies of Fletcher’s sole authorship, supplements 
Bahlsen’s study of similarity in characters and presents for the first time a com- 
parison of the language used by Fletcher and Cervantes. 

*1 Emil Koeppel, Quellen-Studien zu den dramen Ben Jonson’s, John Marston’s 
und Beaumont und Fletcher’s, Erlangen & Leipzig, 1895, pp. 116-117. 

#2 Bond, op. cit., pp. 361-365. 

* Orie Latham Hatcher, John Fletcher: A Study in Dramatic Method, Chicago, 
1905, p. 38. 

% Ibid., p. 47. 

*% Cf. James Fitzmaurice-Kelly, Relations Between Spanish and English 
Literature, Liverpool, 1910, p. 22. 

*6 Hatcher, op. cit., p. 48. 
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far as we now know, Cervantes was Fletcher’s favorite Spanish author, 
and he seems to have been acquainted solely with the Cervantes of prose. 
From that delightful collection of short stories, the Exemplary Novels, the 
English poet drew the major plots of four dramas.” *” In another study 
of the Elizabethan drama, Schelling ** notes that the personages and 
names of the minor plot of Rule a Wife and Have a Wife are borrowed from 
El casamiento engafioso. 

Fitzmaurice-Kelly places the “‘balance of probability against the view 
that Fletcher knew Spanish.” ** Hatcher also inclines to the view that 
Fletcher was dependent upon an English or French translation, basing his 
supposition upon “hardly recognizable”’ instances of incorrect Spanish in 
Rule a Wife and Have a Wife. Further, Hatcher refers to a paper, The 
Spanish Sources of Beaumont and Fletcher, read by Rosenbach before the 
Modern Language Association in December, 1902, which points out that 
“‘available English or French translations of all Spanish material used in 
the so-called Beaumont-Fletcher plays have already been discovered.” ™ 
The earliest known English translation of El casamiento engafioso is in 
1642 by Thomas Shelton. James Mabbe did not include it among those 
six Novelas Ejemplares that he translated in 1640. Bond credits Fletcher’s 
source to the French translation by the Sieur d’Audiguier of ‘Les novveles, 
ov sont contenués plusieurs rares advantures, et memorables exemples d’amour. 

Traduictes d’espagnol en frangois: les six premieres par F. de 
Rosset et les autres par le sr d’Avdigvier. Avec l’Histoire de Ruis Dias, 
etc. Paris 1620.” * 

Fletcher’s play is so widely known that a rehearsal of the story does 
not seem necessary, particularly since we are concerned primarily with 
only the minor plot. Its scene is laid in Spain. The time of both 

27 Felix E. Schelling, Foreign Influences in Elizabethan Plays, New York, 1923, 

. 119. 
i 28 Elizabethan Drama, 1558-1642, Boston, 1908, p. 248. 

29 Op. cit., p. 23. 

8° Op. cit., p. 43. 

31 Ibid. Reference is no doubt made by Rosenbach to Leopoldo Rius, op. 
cit., I. 

% Op. cit., p. 361. Bond’s footnote states that “there is no copy of this in the 
British Museum. The title is here given from J. Fitzmaurice-Kelly’s Life of 
Cervantes, 1892, p. 357. Ward, who mentions it, gives the date as 1614-5.” 
Icaza (op. cit., p. 25) gives the date of this translation as “si no a fines del mismo 
afio de 1614, a principios del de 1615, cuya fecha ileva, fué conceptuada por la 
Academia Francesa en 1638 como una de las obras mejor escritas en idioma 
francés’’ ; Ford and Lansing (op. cit., p. 88) give 1615 as the date for the first edition 
and 1620-21 as the date of the second edition. Leopoldo Rius (op. cit., I, 330) 
gives 1615 as the date of the first edition of two volumes, with vol. II carrying the 
date 1614, and 1620 as the date of the second edition. 

% The original quarto (1640) and folio (1679) contain no statement of scene 
other than that in the Prologue: ‘‘our scene, Spain.’”’ Weber’s edition of 1812 
places the scene in Valladolid, whereas Dyce’s edition (1843) places it in Seville. 
See Bond, op. cit., pp. 358, 370. 
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Fletcher’s play and Cervantes’ story is coincident with Spain’s war in 
Flanders. Alférez Campuzano “ answers to the name of Michael Perez, 
a captain, in Rule a Wife and Have a Wife. Campuzano and Capitan 
Pedro Herrera, in Cervantes’ novel, were approached by two women, one 
of whom requested of Herrera that he deliver some letters to Flanders to 
a captain. The other woman, who engages in conversation with 
Campuzano, is Estefania de Caicedo. Fletcher opens his play with this 
same scene, relaying the role of Herrera to Juan de Castro, that of 
Estefania keeping the same name, while Estefanfa’s friend of the letters 
becomes Donna Clara.* 

Both Michael Perez and Campuzano are shown as picaresque ad- 
venturers. However, Cervantes presents an attractive hero of congenial 
disposition, and Fletcher makes no attempt to alleviate the coarseness of 
spirit of Michael Perez. His amorous conceit is finally brought low by 
Estefania’s superiority, whereas Campuzano maintains his dignity on an 
equal basis with Estefania de Caicedo. This is an example of how 
Fletcher adapted his material to greatest advantage, for he balances the 
Perez-Estefania combination against the Leon-Margarita of the main 
plot.** 

It is from Margarita that Estefania borrows the house she pretends is 
her own. Fletcher doubtlessly based this character on Cervantes’ Dojia 
Clementa Bueso, to whom Estefanfa de Caicedo was similarly indebted. 
Leon may have been suggested by Don Lope Meléndez de Almendérez.*” 
In Cervantes’ novel, after discovery in Dofia Clementa’s house, the pair 
betake themselves to the ill-suited house of a friend of Estefania. The 
woman of the house informs Campuzano of his wife’s deceit. Fletcher 
uses this in his play by assigning the role of the huéspedato an Old Woman, 
who meets Perez on the street, before a mean house. 

The dramatis personae of Rule a Wife and Have a Wife comprises 
twelve characters, many maids, attendants, old ladies, and servants. In 
contrast to the few handled by Cervantes, it is apparent that Fletcher’s 
constant shifting of these characters is his device for placing liveliness, 
hurry, bustle, and complication on the stage. Hatcher states that 
Fletcher ‘“‘was nowhere content to use his material without adding con- 


% Fletcher uses the name ‘Don Campusano’ as the captain in Flanders to 
whom the ladies are sending a note. The title ‘alférez’ he confers on Leon, 
protagonist of the main plot. 

% This scene is reproduced from Cervantes in similar detail by Fletcher. 
Both ladies are veiled. Estefania refuses to unveil her face and uses this and the 
play of her “fair white hand’ as an enticement for Michael Perez to send his 
servant to follow her. 

36 Leon advances through the play from “blushing like a girl’ to the complete 
subduing of Margarita. 

37 Estefania’s deception, in Cervantes’ novel, is interrupted by the arrival 
home of Dofia Clementa, Don Lope, and Duefia Hortigosa; their arrival is an- 
nounced by a maid. Fletcher’s scene (Act II, sc. iv) shows great resemblance. 
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siderably to its dramatis personae and through them and otherwise to its 


motives and complications.” ** 


In the mouths of his characters, Fletcher has placed words or ideas 


extracted directly from Cervantes. 
how thoroughly this was done. 


. . . por la flaqueza de sus piernas 
. . » que debfa de haver sudado en 
veinte dias todo el humor que quiza 
granjeé en una hora. (P. 11, 1. 
5-9) * 


Como quien soy, que le hacfa en 
Flandes, antes terciando all4 la 
pica, que arrastrando aqui la 
espada. (P. 12, 1. 9) 


[a] ... que ahora esté en Flandes 


[6] entraron dos mujeres de gentil 
parecer . . . la una se puso 

[ce] a hablar con el capitin ... 

[d] derribado el manto hasta la 
barba 

[e] sin dejar ver el rostro... 
Con todo esto le rogué que se 
descubriese . . . era que 

[f] le llevase unas cartasa Flandes 
a otro capitén que 

[g] decfa ser su primo. 
12 to p. 21, l. 10) 


(P. 17, 1. 


una muy blanca mano. (P. 19,1. 1) 
Beséle las manos. (P. 21, l. 4) 


haced a un paje que me siga.. . 
holgaré de que me vedis. (P. 20, |. 
4 and p. 21, l. 2) 


nuestra pldtica se pasé en flores 
cuatro dias. (P. 22, 1. 15) 


[a] Simplicidad serfa si yo quisiese 
venderme a vuesa merced por 
santa; 


38 Op. cit., p. 53. 


The following examples will show 


Dost thou see how thou pullest thy 
legs after thee... 

You think nothing to lie twenty days 

Under a surgeon’s hands. (I, ii, 
12-19) 


Maybe they would learn to raise 
the pike; (I, i, 56) 


[b] Sir, there be two gentlewomen 
attend to 

[ec] speak with ye... 

[d] Both hooded! ... 

[e] Prithee, let me see thy face .. . 

[f] Were those she brought love- 
letters? 

[g] A packet to a kinsman 

[a] 
Flanders. 


now in 
(I, i, 42-121) 


I'll kiss your fair white hand. 
105) 


(I, i, 


When I am gone let your man 
follow me... 

I shall be able to give welcome to you. 
(I, i, 99-103) 


If he were married but four days, as 
Iam... (IV, iii, 44) 


[b] Women of our sort, that main- 
tain fair memories, 
And keep suspect from their 


3° The text of Francisco Rodriguez Marin (El casamiento engafioso, Madrid 


1918) is used in this study. 
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[b] pecadora he sido, y aun ahora 
lo soy; pero no de manera que 
los vecinos me murmuren ni los 
apartados me noten. (P. 23, 
1. 6-10) 


[a] Sé ser mayordomo en casa, 
moza en la cocina y sefiora en 
la sala: * 

[b] en efecto, sé mandar y sé hacer 
que me obedezcan. 

[ce] No desperdicio nada, y allego 
mucho; | 

[d] mi real no vale menos, sino 
mucho mds cuando se gasta 
por mi orden. (P. 24, l. 1-6) 


.. + yo era el venturoso y bien 
afortunado en haberme dado el 
cielo . . . tal compafiera para ha- 
cerla sefiora de mi voluntad y de mi 
hacienda .. . ; con aquella cadena 

. y con otras joyuelas...y 
con deshacerme de algunas galas de 
soldado, mds de dos mil ducados 

. era suficiente cantidad para 
retirarnos a vivir a una aldea. (P. 
26, 1. 2-12) 


un mancebo que ella dijo era primo 
suyo. (P. 26, l. 23) 


Seis dias gocé del pan de la boda, 
espacidndome en casa... ahajé 
sdbanasdeholanda . . . almorzaba 
en la cama, levantabame a las once, 
comfa a las doce." (P. 27, l. 15- 
20) 
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chastities, 

Had need wear thicker veils . . . 
[a] I come not here to sell myself. 

(I, i, 73-81) 


[6] I am not so ignorant, 
But that I know well how to be 
commanded, 
And how again to make myself 
obey’ d, sir: 
[ce] I waste but little, I have gather’d 
much; 
[d] My royal not the less worth, 
when ’tis spent 
If spent by my direction: to 
please my husband, 
I hold it as indifferent in my 
duty, 
To be his maid 7’ th’ kitchen, or 
his cook 
As in the hall to know myself 
the mistress. (I, vi, 41-49) 


Ca] 


I am a soldier, and a bachelor, lady; 

And such a wife as you I could love 
infinitely ... 

I long to be a husband, and a good 
one... 

But jewels, chains, such as the war 
has given me 

A thousand ducats I dare presume 
on 

In ready gold (I, vi, 52-62) 

I care not if I sell my foolish com- 
pany; (II, 2, 18) 


This is my cousin. (II, iv, 94) 


A wondrous goodly house; here are 
brave lodgings, 

And I shall sleep now like an emperor, 

And eat abundantly: “ (I, iii, 8-10) 


“© Rodriguez Marin (op. cit., p. 24) traces the probable sources of these words 
by Cervantes to Farsa del matrimonio (Medina del Campo, MDLIII). 
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. . « llamaron con grandes golpes a 
la puerta de la calle. Asomédse la 
moza a la ventana... ; ni res- 
ponddis por mf a ninguna cosa. 
(P. 29, 1. 6-22) 


. era grande estremo de amistad 
el que querfa hacer, que primero se 
mirase bien en ello. (P. 32, |. 12- 
14) 


que ni ella tiene casa, ni hacienda, 
ni otro vestido del que trae puesto. 
(P. 35, 1. 9-10) 


pero no tanto, que dejase de... 
salir a buscar a dofia Estefanfa. 
(P. 36, l. 9-10) 


Fuime a San Llorente. (P. 37,1. 3) 


... fuf a ver mi badl y halléle 
abierto. (P. 38, l. 1) 


Bien grande fué . . . haberse llevado 
dofia Estefania tanta cadena y 
tanto cintillo. (P. 38, l. 6-9) 


se pas6é en flores cuatro dias... 
(P. 22, 1. 15) 
Seis dias gocé del pan de la boda. 
(P. 27, |. 15) 
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Is’t for the king ye come, you knock 
so boisterously? 

Look to the door .. . 

She’s at the door; I peep’d through, 
and I saw her... 

Pray ye, walk by, and say nothing 
(II, iv, 63-79) 


Look what you do. (II, iv, 113) 


But for one civil gown her lady gave 
her, 


She may go bare. (III, iv, 49-50) 


Pray ye, pardon me; 
To seek your ladyship. 
15) 


(IV, i, 14- 


And last I went to church to seek you 
out. (IV, i, 25) 


I gave ’em to thy hands, my trunks 
and all, 

And thou hast open’d ’em. 
69-70) 


(IV, i, 


. and swore you would bring me 
So much in chains, so much in jewels 
(IV, i, 66-67) 


Tell me ten days hence what he is, 
and how 

The gracious state of matrimony 
stands with him. (II, ii, 45-46) 


Cervantes describes Peralta, on seeing Campuzano leave the Hospital 
de la Resurreccién, as “santiguéndose, como si viera alguna mala visién”’ 


(p. 12, 1. 5). 


Fletcher’s Perez says, on seeing Estefania: ‘It is my evil 
angel; let me bless me!’ (IV, i, 5). 


The treatment undergone by 


Campuzano (p. 13, |. 4-6) is transferred by Fletcher to Alonzo, a cap- 


tain. 
my choice before me.” 


Alonzo, bragging of his exploits among the women, says: “I have | 
To this his companion sarcastically replies: ‘‘Of 


which hospital thou wilt sweat in” (I, ii, 6-7). 


“1 Campuzano is relating his experiences to Peralta. 
* These words are spoken by a servant of Michael Perez, after he discovers 


which house Estefania enters. 
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The foregoing comparison of similarity in scene, time, dramatis 
personae, episode, and diction shows how closely Fletcher follows his 
source. The events, characters, and words, he shifts about at will to suit 
whatever situation he creates. He uses the impression gained from 
Cervantes and expands upon it with his own characters and his own 
handling to augment and strengthen the original impression. In con- 
sidering the style of both artists, Hatcher observes that Cervantes was 
superior to Fletcher in keen insight into human nature and in power to 
present it convincingly: “Cervantes’ nature had been tempered by a 
realization of the seriousness of life such as Fletcher never acquired. The 
Spaniard carried under his gaiety of tone a more genuine sentiment and a 
quietly sardonic quality which showed he perceived the graver ironies.” “ 


R. Parricta GRANT 
New York City 


LA COMETA, A POLITICAL FABLE BY ANDRES BELLO 
I . 


THe most ancient fables produced by the western world indicate that 
the genre has been used in political controversy from the very outset.! 
Since La Cometa, the first and most significant of Andrés Bello’s four 
fables, continues in this tradition, we need to examine the historical frame 
in which he wrote it. Near the end of the third decade of the nineteenth 
century, Bello’s reputation was so great that Mariano de Egafia, Chilean 
plenipotentiary in London, pressed upon him an official invitation to come 
to Chile. Finding it difficult to support his wife and seven Bellitos? in 
England, don Andrés at length accepted, and in the last days of June 1829 
he reached the country where he was to spend the rest of his life. Chile 
was in turmoil at the time. The Liberals (pipiolos), who had governed 
the republic since 1823, had not been able to maintain order. The 
country had had no less than three Constitutions; changes of presidents 
had been so rapid that one had served but two months; another, three; 
still another, five. Taxes remained uncollected; the army was seditious; 
and General Pinto, who had accepted the presidency reluctantly because, 
as he averred, the country was destitute of laws,’ resigned shortly after 
Bello’s arrival. When this same general was reelected in September, the 
Conservatives (pelucones) became highly incensed, and feelings ran so 


high in the national assembly that it was almost impossible to carry on the 
government. 


*% Op. cit., p. 49. 

1 Cf. Joseph Jacobs, ed., Fables of Aesop, London, 1889, Vol. I, pp. 26-43. 

* Olmedo called Bello’s children los Bellitos. See Miguel Luis Amundtegui, 
Vida de don Andrés Bello, Santiago de Chile, 1882, p. 262. 

* Anson Uriel Hancock, History of Chile, Chicago, 1893, p. 213. 
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A letter from Bello to his intimate friend, the poet José Fernandez 
Madrid, dated October 8, reflects the political impasse. ‘La situacién de 
Chile en este momento no es nada lisonjera; facciones llenas de animosidad, 
una constitucién vacilante, un gobierno débil, desorden en todos los ramos 
de administracién. No sabemos cudnto durard este estado que aqui se 
llama de crisis, i que puede tal vez prolongarse afios. Por fortuna, las 
instituciones democraticas han perdido aqui . . . su pernicioso prestijio; 
i los que abogan por ellas lo hacen mds bien porque no saben con que 
reemplazarlas, que porque estén sinceramente adheridos a ellas. . . .”’ 4 
Bello’s expression of distrust in democratic procedures is not astounding. 
During this period many of the intellectual leaders of South America were 
so shocked by the anarchy that followed the war with Spain that they 
adopted reactionary views. Olmedo turned to the support of con- 
servative General Flores. Heredia, disillusioned by Mexico’s civil strife, 
denounced the movement for Cuban independence. San Martin advo- 
cated a monarchical form of government; Bolfvar recommended a com- 
promise between republicanism and monarchy.’ Thus, when Bello be- 
came convinced of the impracticability of the democratic, federal union 
which the pipiolos had bestowed on the illiterate, politically immature 
Chileans, he aligned himself on the side of the pelucones, who stood for a 
strong, centralized, oligarchical republic. 

In December 1829, the Chilean Conservatives seized the government; 
four months later they succeeded in annihilating the Liberal forces in the 
battle of Lircay and set about banishing the opposing leaders. Then on 
May 25, 1833, after two years of animated discussion, they gave the 
country a Constitution of iron, drafted largely by Mariano de Egafia, 
Bello’s old friend who had prevailed upon him to come to Chile. The 
new Constitution limited suffrage and elegibility for office by qualifica- 
tions of wealth or property. It gave the president extensive powers and 
named the Roman Catholic faith the state religion. This was a signal 
victory for the pelucones; the pipiolos viewed with chagrin the success of 
their opponents. 


II 


Bello, as oficial mayor auziliar of the Treasury, mentor of the Foreign 
Office, and editor of the Conservative party organ, Hl Araucano, un- 
doubtedly felt inclined to urge the advantages of this strong if autocratic 
republic. When he thought of giving his ideas poetic form, two fables 
must have come to his mind, El volatin y su maestro of Iriarte and Le 
Danseur de corde et le balancier of Florian. Iriarte’s fable teaches the im- 
portance of rules or laws in literary composition notwithstanding the 
curtailment of freedom. Florian’s moral contains the same general 
lesson though not specifically in literary matters. 


‘ Bello, Poesias, Santiago de Chile, 1930, p. 644. 


5 J. Fred Rippy, Historical Evolution of Hispanic America, New York, 1941, 
pp. 172-174. 
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Iriarte’s title may be considered the point of departure for Bello’s 
fable. Volatin certainly suggests volantin, the Chilean word for kite, and 
the original version of La Cometa, which appeared in El Araucano, De- 
cember 6, 1833, bore a subtitle, Volantin.* The plan of the fable, how- 
ever, must be attributed to Florian, whose apologues had a great vogue in 
eighteenth-century Spain. Aside from the internal evidence that we can 
muster to show Bello’s familiarity with the French fabulist, we can also 
point out that Bello’s second fable, La ardilla, el dogo i el zorro, is labeled 
traduccién libre de Florian. 

El volatin y su maestro is both short and concise. Following an ab- 
breviated exposition, Iriarte introduces an apprentice ropedancer who 
decides to throw his counterweight aside and falls. The fable ends with 
his master drawing the moral. In this narrow frame, the characters do 
not show much development; their dialogue is neither familiar, pictur- 
esque nor dramatic. Whatever humor there is in the composition is 
mordant and satirical rather than gay or playful. The real charm of the 
fable lies in the evocative nature of its versification; the vowel and 
consonant content and the structure of its hendecasyllables are skillfully 
regulated to fortify the ideas of the poem. For example, something of 
the heaviness of the pupil’s counterweight and the monotony of bearing it 
are suggested by the piling up of low back vowels and palatal consonants 
in the line: “es lo que en nuestro oficio hallo yo malo. .. .” The line 
which follows is based on the tonality of front vowels and sets off this 
mood by contrast. When the apprentice takes a tumble, we get some 
indication of the suddenness of his fall from the following synalaepha: “el 
equilibrio pierde . . . jAdiés! . . .” 

Le Danseur de corde et le balancier, Bello’s more immediate source, is 
based on El volatin y su maestro, for Florian himself confesses in the 
preface to his fables that he is indebted “‘A un Espagnol nommé Yriarté, 
poéte dont je fais grand cas, et qui m’a fourni mes apologues les plus 
heureux.” 7 Nevertheless, Le Danseur de corde contains much new 
material and is about a third longer than its Spanish model. While 
Iriarte was content merely to relate a moral incident in elegant verse, 
Florian elaborates on the subject matter to produce a colorful little 
drama. He adds adjectives and a simile so that we get a picture of the 
ropewalker’s talent. He includes several verses which fairly dance, such 
as: “Il s’éléve, descend, va, vient, plus haut s’élance. .. .”” Character 
delineation is more detailed in Florian too. He introduces the pupil’s 
ability and the quantity of admirers he has acquired in order to motivate 
the ropedancer’s pride; the vanity of the ropewalker, in turn, prepares the 
reader for the dénowement and the cruel laughter of the spectators. 
Florian’s emphasis on the appearance and moral growth of his characters 


* This subtitle does not appear in the revision which Bello published in El 
Mosaico in 1846. 


7 Florian, Fables, Paris, 1792, p. 7. 
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augments the dramatic quality of the poem. In EI volatin the pupil’s 
downfall is practically an accident, due to inexperience more than any- 
thing else. (The maestro calls him nothing more than incauto.) The 
danseur de corde falls prey to an unquestionable sin and pays in proportion. 
Florian’s fable, like Iriarte’s, lacks popular speech and humor and retains 
the satirical tone. His versification, somewhat freer than his Spanish 
predecessor’s since he introduces short lines of eight syllables among his 
Alexandrines and makes the rhyme scheme flexible, gains in natural grace. 
But if Florian’s poetry is more engaging and imaginative than Iriarte’s, it 
lacks the latter’s artistic intensity. This is particularly evident in the 
moral. Florian’s patronizing appeal, 


“Jeunes gens, jeunes gens, ne vous a-t-on pas dit 
Que sans régle et sans frein tét ou tard on succombe?” 


sounds plaintive and ineffective beside Iriarte’s terse, sure tone. 

The 1833 version of Bello’s Cometa derives its plan from Florian’s 
Danseur de corde. It is more than twice as long as its French prototype, 
however, and contains a great deal of original material. Obvious 
borrowings from Florian include the proud character attributed to the 
Cometa, the description of its frolicsome sport,' its yearning to resemble a 
pajarillo,® and the heartless reaction of the spectators to its fall. The 
moral, while close to its French model in substance, is quite different in 
tone; it is harsh and aristocratic, as the epithet, pueblo insensato, indicates. 
The only verbal reminiscence of Iriarte in the fable is to be found in the 
words that introduce the catastrophe: ‘‘;Adiés, Cometa! ...” Bello’s 
original contributions naturally abound, since the subject of the apologue 
isnew. Nevertheless, he made but two sizeable additions, one containing 
generalizations about the insatiability of human desires in general and the 
ambitions of madama Cometa in particular,” the other setting forth the 
kite’s demands for absolute freedom as its inalienable right. The second 
and most important of these two additions is an effort to ridicule the 
Liberals in Chile. The pipiolos in trying to graft a constitutional govern- 
ment on the uneducated, politically inexperienced masses had found 
inspiration in North American theories. Thus, when the Cometa sighs for 
“la dulce libertad i la soltura / dada a toda volatil criatura,” or the 
“albedrfo, / sagrado, imprescriptible patrimonio / de lo viviente . . .”’ we 
should recall a passage in the American Declaration of Independence, which 
the pelucones considered totally inapplicable in their own country. When 
the kite brands the man who flies it a tiranuelo, Bello is undoubtedly con- 

§ “ora danza, ora salta, 
ora se contonea, 
la larga cola ondea.”’ 

* The danseur de corde is said to be “semblable a certains oiseaux / qui rasent 
en volant la surface des eaux. . . .” 

1° The first addition was rejected in the 1846 version of La Cometa. Bello 
undoubtedly felt that the introduction of this bit of moral satire destroyed the 
unity of the political satire. 
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tinuing the satire of the pipiolos. They would have every reason to see 
tyranny in the strength accorded the president by the new Constitution 
of 1833. The point of the fable is to rebut that contention. 

The verse form which Bello adopted for La Cometa is the silva. Aside 
from being a popular Spanish form, it is a close equivalent to the arrange- 
ment of lines that Florian used and permits him to achieve varied, 
harmonious, flowing verse. The poet capitalizes on the possibilities for 
onomatopoeia in such lines as “i en susurro parlero .. .” or ‘“‘Viene 
bufando el Noto. .. .” He introduces felicitous images such as ‘‘Reina 
se imajinaba / de la rejién del viento . . .” or “cual suelto pajarillo, / pi- 
cando aqui la rosa, alld el tomillo! . . .” 


Ill 


The 1846 version of La Cometa is much more concise than the earlier 
one, sixty-six lines having been reduced to forty-six. The most obvious 
change is at the beginning, where six lines resume the material that has 
been salvaged from twenty-four. The chief merit of this alteration lies in 
the suppression of most of the satire of character," which had marred the 
unity of the political satire, and the reduction of the introduction to more 
suitable proportions. The remainder of the poem shows minor rearrange- 
ments made to smoothe the transition from the new introduction to the 
body of the fable; of greater significance, however, are the changes effected 
for artistic reasons. In reference to emendations of the latter type, it 
makes the poem seem more logical to have the kite refer to the “esfera 
luminosa i vaga del aire” as the “imprescriptible patrimoniv / de lo 
volante . . .”’ than to let it term its albedrio the “‘sagrado, imprescriptible 
patrimonio / de lo viviente. . . .” To have the Cometa yearn to reach the 
sun rather than the clouds seems more in keeping with its pride; and to 
let the kite crave to fly like a bird “entre el nardo, la rosaieltomillo .. .” 
is more verisimilar and elegant than to have it desirous of “picando aquf 
la rosa, all4 el tomillo! ...” The other important change is in the 
moral. The condemnation of the vulgo insensato is reduced to moments 
when it calls sacred laws servile chains, and this attenuation of the blanket 
condemnation of the masses shows more moderation and fairness. 

The question that remains to be answered is why Bello revised and 
republished La Cometa. Even though we can prove that he was con- 
stantly preoccupied with establishing orderly government by law in South 
America and made that endeavor the burden of his didactic poetry," or 


11 This subordination of the satire of character, which had been based largely 
on Florian, makes the original elements in La Cometa loom up more prominently. 

2 This preoccupation asserts itself in La silva a la agricultura de la zona térrida 
in the following lines: 


“honrad el campo, honrad la simple vida 
del labrador, i su frugal llaneza. 
Asi tendraén en vos perpetuamente 
la libertad morada, 
i freno la ambicién, i la lei templo.”’ 
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that he habitually reworked and polished his verse,” we still may not have 
discovered why he returned to his first fable in 1846. There is a possi- 
bility that the recent death of Mariano de Egafia, Bello’s old friend and 
patron who drafted the Conservative Constitution of 1833, focused his 
attention on this apologue. Egafia, who was at the peak of Chile’s social 
and intellectual hierarchy, could conceivably have inspired the aristocratic 
moral of the 1833 version of La Cometa, and if that were so, Bello might 
have revised the fable as a token of respect to the statesmanship of Chile’s 
most distinguished jurist and law-giver.4 Nevertheless the most plausi- 
ble explanation for the republication of La Cometa is to be found in 
contemporary history. The fact that the revision points up the political 
satire by removing extraneous elements tends to vindicate that view. In 
1841, after several years of comparative internal peace, the Conservatives 
declared a general amnesty for exiled Liberals, and a new period of party 





It crops up in his Carta a Olmedo, where he confesses that his dreams for Hispanic 
America seem as unattainable as the end of the rainbow, and in La cancién a la 
disolucién de Colombia, where he expresses profound disillusionment because the 
people who stood together in destroying the Spanish yoke do not respect the 
sacred bonds of law by which they chose to unite themselves. Al diez i ocho de 
Setiembre, written shortly after his arrival in Chile, reiterates his hope for order in 
South America in such lines as: 


“‘T halles siempre feliz, bajo el amparo 
de la justicia, de la lei severa 
el suelo de Lautaro.”’ 


Articles published during the period in which he prepared his great legal works, the 
Chilean Cédigo civil and Los principios de derecho internacional, urge upon his 
fellow-citizens the need for good law courses, a civil code and a flawless judiciary. 
(See Bello, Obras, Santiago de Chile, 1881-93, Vol. IX, p. 35, and Vol. XV, p. 103; 
Amundtegui, op. cit., pp. 455-456 and 639.) Finally, his second ode Al diez i ocho 
de Setiembre, published in El Araucano in 1841, introduces the theme which is also 
the subject of La Cometa: the necessity of avoiding anarchy in a republic. 

13 A modest example of this tendency to rework his poetic material may be 
seen in a felicitous line from Las Fantasmas, “‘la rosada i la morena . . .” which 
had appeared in his Egloga as “aunque rosada ti, iella morena....” A case of 
copious borrowing can be found in La silva a la agricultura de la zona torrida, where 
the incomparable description of tropical vegetation is but a recasting of a passage 
from the Alocucién a la poesia. Other examples include the second ending which 
Bello prepared for Las Ovejas, or the complete revisions he made of La Cometa and 
En el dlbum de la sefiora de Garmendia. 

4 At about the same time Bello published a eulogy of his late friend in El 
Araucano. It is interesting to note that the following extract, expressing the 
nation’s debt to Egafia for the Constitution of 1833, resembles La Cometa in theme 
and is not devoid of Conservative propaganda: “‘pudimos esperar que no afiadiese 
Chile otro nombre mé4s a la lista de los pueblos que han hecho vanos esfuerzos para 
consolidar ese orden precioso, sin el cual la libertad es licencia, el gobierno anarquia, 
i el estado presa de facciones que lo desgarran i se disputan sus ensangrentados 
fragmentos. . . .”” Obras, Vol. VII, p. 214. 
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conflict opened in Chile. When Francisco Bilbao published his Socia- 
bilidad chilena in 1844, the pipiolos were beginning to show vigor and 
daring. In 1845, El Diario de Santiago was bold enough to call the 
Conservative government a usurping régimen revolucionario; * El Siglo 
published a platform for renascent pipiolismo. The pelucones, in turn, 
formed a Sociedad del orden and started prosecuting their opponents for 
their journalistic utterances and so-called conspiracy. In 1846, an 
election year, no one doubted that the Conservatives would win, in view 
of the strong position the Constitution assured them; as a consequence, 
the efforts of the Liberals, according to Isidoro Errdzuriz, ‘‘se dirigian a 
perturbar la eleccién y a excitar el 4nimo de los guardias nacionales y de 
los obreros. . . .” 16 Near the end of July 1846, after blood had been 
shed in party quarrels, the Conservatives introduced a bill designed to 
throttle the press and prevent the Liberals reaching the masses with their 
incendiary message. In September the bill became law, and President 
Bulnes was reelected. When Bello republished La Cometa, July 26, 1846, 
it appeared, not in a volume of verse or collection of literary works, but in 
El Mosaico, a publication to which Manuel Blanco Cuartin, one of the 
leading Chilean journalists of the mid-nineteenth century, contributed 
political articles for a time.!”7 Thus, it seems obvious that Bello was 
lending support to the pelucén regime in their new struggle with the 


pipiolos and decrying a moment of anarchy such as he refers to in his 
moral. 


Hues H. CHapman, Jr. 
Philadelphia 
A NATURALISTIC VERSION OF GENESIS: ZOLA AND 
ALUIZIO AZEVEDO 


In a previous article I presented the case for believing that Emilia 
Pardo Bazdn derived the plot for her La Madre Naturaleza (1887) from 
Zola’s La Faute de Vabbé Mouret (1875). Now I wish to show that the 
Brazilian author, Aluizio Azevedo, derived the plot for his O Homem 
(1887) from the very same source. The influence of Zola is obvious 
throughout most of the work of Azevedo and there can be little doubt but 
that he was acquainted with the greater part of the Rougon-Macquart 
series. As evidence of his conscious espousal of naturalism as a guiding 
literary tenet, consider the warning which he has placed on the fly-leaf of 
O Homen: “ Quem nfo amar a verdade na arte e nao tiver a respeito do 


4 Tsidoro Errdzuriz, Historia dela administracién Errdzuriz, Santiago de Chile, 
1935, p. 252. 

16 Thid., p. 258. ' 

17 Jorge Huneeus Gana, Cuadro histérico de la produccién intelectual de Chile, 
Santiago de Chile, 1912, p. 436. 

1 Donald F. Brown, “Two Naturalistic Versions of Genesis: Zola and Pardo 
Bazin,” Modern Language Notes, 1937, LII, 243-248. 
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Naturalismo idéias bem claras e seguras, far4, deixando de ler éste livro, 
um grande obséquio a quem o escreveu.”? It is not surprising that any- 
one who admired naturalism to that extent should have been acquainted 
with even the minor novels of the Master of Medan. In any case, the 
parallelism of plot, which I am about to trace, would be proof enough in 
itself. 

Both Zola and Azevedo saw in the Genesis story of Adam and Eve a 
symbolism for the eternal struggle of man’s natural desires against the 
taboos and restrictions of religion and society. To both of them, too, the 
natural desires of man are good, whereas the taboos are evil and arti- 
ficial. 

Zola’s protagonist is a young priest fresh out of seminary. Azevedo’s 
is the pampered only daughter of a wealthy Brazilian widower living in 
Rio de Janeiro. Both are young and innocent and have led a more or less 
sheltered life. Both are nervous, over-sensitive. 

The young priest, Serge, has his sexual urges frustrated, of course, by 
his vow of celibacy, supported by his high idealism and sincerity. Aze- 
vedo’s heroine, Magda, seems to have evolved no less a barrier to further 
sexual experience out of the frustration of her first love, for she had fallen 
deeply in love with her father’s adopted son, only to discover that he was 
her own half-brother. The grief occasioned by this early disappointment 
seems to have made her look with jaundiced eye on all succeeding as- 
pirants to her hand. Even after the death of her brother she does not 
relinquish her ideal of loyalty to him. 

The sex instincts of both protagonists, however, are constantly kept 
in a state of irritation and excitement. Serge feels oppressed by the very 
feeundity of his rural environment—the sensuous adolescent girls who 
frequent the church, the enfantement of the animals in the basse cour 
and of nature all about him. Magda is subjected to a constant succession 
of dances and suitors as her father makes every effort to have her make a 
worthwhile marriage. 

Both young persons seek refuge in religion. Magda tells her troubles 
to Christ on the Cross. Serge tells his to the Virgin of the Immaculate 
Conception. In both cases it results in a sublimation of the sex impulse. 
Consider two instances, first from the French: 


“_—_Mére trés pure, Mére trés chaste, Mére toujours vierge, priez pour 
moi! ... Vous étes mon refuge, la source de ma joie, le temple de ma 
sagesse, la tour d’ivoire oi j’ai enfermé ma pureté. Je me remets dans 
vos mains sans tache, je vous supplie de me prendre, de me recouvrir d’un 
coin de votre voile, de me cacher sous votre innocence, derriére le rempart 


sacré de votre vétement, pour qu’aucun souffle charnel ne m/atteigne 
DFP 


2 Aluizio Azevedo, O Homem, F. Briguiet & Cia, Rio, 1942. 
8 Emile Zola, La Faute de l’abbé Mouret, Francois Bernouard edition, 
Paris, 1927, p. 134. 
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And Magda uses this prayer: 


“ Jestis, filho de Maria, principe dos céus e rei na terra, senhor dos 
homens, amado meu, espéso da minha alma, vale-me tu, que és a minha 
salvacio eo meu amor! Esconde-me, querido, com o teu manto, que o leio 
me cerca! Protege-me contra mim mesma! exconjura o bicho imundo 
que habita minha carne e suja minha alma!—Salva-me! Nao me deixes 
cair em pecada de luxfria. . . .”* 


But such prayers did not bring about the longed for calm, quite the con- 
trary. Serge, in his long prayer of which I have given but the beginning, 
finally reaches this sort of climax: 


“... Alors, je monterai 4 vos levres, ainsi qu’une flamme subtile; j’en- 


trerai en vous, par votre bouche entr’ouverte, et les noces s’accompliront, 
pendant que les archanges tressailleront de notre allégresse. . . .”* 


And Magda: 


“ Magd4 decorou isto e, desde ent&o, tédas as noites, antes de dormir, 
ficava horas esquecidas ajoelhada defronte de seu crucifixo de marfim, a 
repetir em extases aquelas palavras que a entonteciam com a sua dura 
sensualidade acética. . . . Mas aquele corpo de homem ni, ali, no mistério 
do quarto, trazia-lhe estranhas conjeturas e maus pensamentos, que a 
misera enxotava do espirito, corando envergonhada da sua propia ima- 


ginacio.” ® 


At the end of that impassioned prayer to the Virgin, Serge was 
stricken to the floor in an attack of brain fever. Magda’s health suffered, 
too, from this constant repression and sublimation. The doctor ordered 
her removed to the country. As for Serge, his eccentric doctor (and 
uncle) had him taken to a vast walled-in estate called the Paradou, where 
he was to be nursed back to health by a child of nature called Albine. 
Fortunately for the story, when he awoke from his fever, he remembered 
nothing of his past life. He and Albine were alone in their walled Para- 
dise like Adam and Eve in their Eden. 

Once transferred to her father’s suburban house, Magda at first could 
not be persuaded to go out but one day she did venture forth with her 
father. Suddenly, nothing would do but he must help her up to the top 
of a near-by stone quarry. Once up there, she felt faint and was unable 
to return. However, a sturdy laborer offered to carry her down. His 
shirt was open, showing his hairy chest, and he carried Magda easily in 
his strong arms. It was pleasant to rest her head on his sturdy shoulder: 


“  . . téda ela aspirava, até pelos poros, a vida forte daquela vigorosa e 
boa carnadura. .. .”7 


4 Azevedo, O Homem, 52. 
5 La Faute, 137. 

60 Homem, 53. 

7 Ibid., 80. 
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But once down, came the violent reaction of all of her pudeur. She cried, 
was angry at the stone-cutter, felt vengeful toward him, wept on her 
father’s shoulder, ete. Once home, she ripped off her clothes and put on 
fresh to free herself of contamination. But that night it was a different 
story: “Sonhou com éle a noite inteira; mas que sonhos! E o melhour é 
que entéo o pobre diabo lhe j4 aparecia nio por um prisma repugnante; 
ao contrério imaginando-se ao lado daquele corpo robusto, Magdé sentia 
todo o seu organismo rejubilar de satisfagio. . . .” ® 

And this is the beginning of a long series of dreams concerning her 
adventures with the husky laborer, Luiz, leaving behind her daytime in- 
hibitions just as Serge left his behind along with the memory of having 
been a priest. 

Of the two novels, Zola’s is from here on the closer to the old Genesis 
story. Albine and Serge live through the summer in increasing intimacy 
but are conscious of a lack of fulfilment until one day they reach a spot 
beneath the greatest tree in the garden, then “. .. Ce fut V’arbre qui 
confia & l’oreille d’Albine ce que les méres murmurent aux épouses, le soir 
des noces. Albine se livra. Serge la posséda.”® Shortly after this 
climax, Zola has an ascetic monk, Frére Archangias, appear in a breach 
in the wall and say: “—Je vous vois, je sais que vous étes nus. . . . Vous 
avez désobéi 4 Dieu. . . . C’est cette gueuse qui vous a tenté, n’est-ce pas? 
Ne voyez-vous pas la queue du serpent se tordre parmi les méches de ses 
cheveux? . . . Au nom de Dieu, sortez de ce jardin!”*® Serge has seen 
his church, his memory has returned, and he goes back to his duty. Albine 
waits many days to see if he will weaken but finally in despair commits 
suicide. 

In Azevedo’s story the treatment is somewhat different but the analogy 
to Genesis is still present. The very first night there is a climax. Magda 
had dreamt she fell off the top of the quarry but was rescued in midair 
by Luiz, the laborer. As they glide through space: “. ..O cavoqueiro 
soluga, arqueja; ela j4 nfo tem uma sé parte de si em que nfo o sinta. 
E, de improviso, um violento sépro de vida invade-a téda, esquetando-a 
por dentro. . . .”14 But no sooner is the ecstacy complete than they come 
to rest at the feet of Magda’s father, who appears dressed in a red tunic 
and waving his cane at them threateningly. This time Magda chooses to 
weep on Luiz’s shoulder while her father gives her a terrible upbraiding 
for running off with this common laborer, and ends up by banishing her 
and driving her away to live in poverty with Luiz. Thus it is the girl’s 
own father who plays the part of the avenging angel of the Bible. To 
Magda he is the personification of all the social conventions which con- 
stantly thwart her natural desires. 


8 Ibid., 82. 

® La Faute, 255. 
10 Tbid., 267. 
110 Homem, 83. 
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The next night Magda’s dream was much more extensive. Beginning 
where the other left off, she found herself once more in the strong arms 
of Luiz being carried lazily up a mountainside: “Comegaram a subir. 
Uma floresta virgem abria-se diante déles, para lhes dar passagem, e logo 
se fechava sébre os seus passos, como cortinas de um leito de félhas.” ** 
The virgin forest opening before them and closing after them reminds one 
at once of Zola’s Paradou garden. The atmosphere is similar, too, in that: 


“... Era como se tivessem esecapado 4s relagdes da vida comum e pene- 


trassem na eternidade: havia em tudo uma paralizacio geral; ... uma 


existéncia de além timulo; alguma cousa de paraiso, antes da idéia da 
morte.” +8 


The reference to its being like Paradise immediately connects the story 
with Zola’s and with Genesis. 

But at this point Azevedo introduces what seems to be a variation. 
In response to Magda’s question: “—E achas que Deus nao se zangaré 
comigo por eu nao ter ido A igreja receber a sua bencgaio antes de acom- 


panhar-te?,” he has Luiz (who now has become a very refined sort of a 
laborer indeed) answer: 


“_—_Zangar-se contigo! Quem? Deus? Que loucura! fle, ao con- 
trario, filhinha, longe de amaldicoar-te porque me amas déste modo, mais 
ainda te estimard por isso. Ele quer que as suas criaturas se amem como nos 
dois nos amamos! O seu coragio é uma grande manancial de ternura, 
que se derrama noite e dia, a todo o instante, sébre as nossas almas, para 
fecund4é-las, como o sol se derrama sébre a terra. . . . 

“—Deus? 

“Sim, Magda, tudo o que vem das suas mios de pai tras o germem 
do amor, que é a vida. A propia terra nada mais é do que um grande 
ovo, que éle incuba com a calentura do seu amor eterno! O Criador deu 
ao homem vesiculas seminais, e ovério &4 mulher, para que éles se cor- 
respondessem, e se amassem, e se reproduzissem. §6 nos amando assim, 
como agora nos amamos, podemos glorificé-lo, porque o amor é a per- 


petuidade da sua obra! E ainda me vens falar em cereménias de 
igreja! .. .” 14 


Azevedo seems to have created a sort of God of Fecundity or of Nature. 
Zola speaks of the Earth or of Nature in much the same terms as Azevedo 


does here, and in La Faute it is the garden itself which has all the attri- 
butes of Azevedo’s God of Feeundity. 


“C’était le jardin qui avait voulu la faute. Pendant des semaines, il 
s’était prété au lent apprentissage de leur tendresse. Puis, au dernier 
12 Ibid., 100. 
18 Tbid., 101. 
14 Tbid., 106. 
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jour, il venait de les conduire dans l’aleéve verte. Maintenant, il était 
le tentateur, dont toutes les voix enseignaient |’amour.” 15 


In the general rejoicing of nature which accompanies the lovers in their 
supreme moment, the two books are closest together and the imitation of 
the original most apparent. Note first a section from Zola’s passage: 


“... Et, sur les dalles des rochers, au bord des buissons maigres, des 
couleuvres, nouées deux 4 deux, sifflaient avee douceur, tandis que de 
grands lézards couvaient leurs oeufs, l’échine vibrante d’un léger ronfle- 
ment d’extase. Des coins les plus reculés, des nappes de soleil, des trous 
d’ombre, une odeur animale montait, chaude de rut universel. Toute cette 
vie pullulante avait un frisson d’enfantement. Sous chaque feuille un 
insecte concevait: dans chaque touffe d’herbe, une famille poussait: des 
mouches volantes, collées l'une & l’autre, n’attendaient pas 4 s’étre posées 
pour se féconder. Les parcelles de vie invisible qui peuplent la matiére, 
les atomes de la matiére eux-mémes, aimaient, s’accouplaient, donnaient 
au sol un branle voluptueux, faisaient du pare une grande fornication. .. . 

“ Albine se livra. Serge la posséda. 

“Et le jardin entier s’abima avec le couple dans un dernier cri de 
passion. . . . Le pare applaudissait formidablement.” *¢ 


While in the Brazilian girl’s dream: 


“E seus labios uniram-se de novo aos labios déle, e seu corpo de novo 
estrebuchou na relva em convulsdes de amor. Em volta a natureza feste- 
java aquelas nipcias com uma orquesta em surdinha de beijos e arrulhos. 
Um crescendo anciar de suspiros estalados ia-se formando lentamente; 
até que, de sibito, um geral espasmo se apoderou de téda a montanha, 
levantando-lhe pela raiz a cabeceira verde. Encrespou-se-lhe o dorso. 
As 4rvores, com as félhas arrepiadis, extorciam-se . . .; os répteis corriam 
de réjo por téda a parte, rondando, seguros e assanhados; vermes esfervil- 
havam, brotando aos cardumes do solo fimido; as rélas acoitavam-se, 
gemendo de gésto e ruflando as asas no chao; ouviam-se rouxinolar duetos 
de amor no fundo azul das matas; insetos zumbiam voando, agarrados no 
ar, aos pares; uma nuvem de poeira cér de fogo remoinhava no espaco, 
embebedando as plantas; e o sol, vitorioso e potente, resplandescendo na 


sua armadura de ouro, emprenhava a terra na espléndida fornicagio da 
luz.” 17 


Surely the close parallelism of the above two passages should dispel 
any doubts which may remain as to whether Azevedo had read La Faute 
de Vabbé Mouret. 

From this point on it is interesting to see how Azevedo works out his 
naturalistic version of Genesis in a way all his own. Having placed God 

15 La Faute, 254, 

16 Ibid., 255. 

170 Homem, 107. 
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on the side of natural desire, he changes Genesis to suit this reversal. 
In the fourth dream we find Magda and Luiz voyaging to the Isle of the 
Secret. The passport to this magic isle is nakedness and both lovers 
must leave their clothes on shore before swimming out to it. Once there, 
Magda notices on every hand a sort of magic flower growing. Luiz ex- 
plains that she must not pick any of them, since if she does, “they will 
never be able to leave the island.” This, it seems, is a sort of Looking- 
Glass Eden in which the effect of picking the forbidden thing is to keep 
Adam and Eve in the Garden instead of casting them out. Of course, 
with the usual inevitability of dreams, Magda does, almost without being 
aware of it, finally pick a flower. There is a great explosion and in an 
instant the river separating the Isle from shore is converted into a great 
sea. 

At this point Magda wakes up. It develops that the explosion she 
heard in her dream was really the noise of blasting in the near-by quarry. 

The strength of Magda’s pudeur is shown by her violently adverse 
waking reaction to this dream about the Isle of the Secret. She de- 
termines that she must not go back there under any circumstances. She 
will refuse to go to sleep. She drinks coffee and tries to make her servant 
keep her awake. The servant goes to sleep. Magda implores Christ on 
the Cross to save her but he himself soon merges into the person of Luiz. 
She has gone to sleep on the floor and is back on the island. This dream 
lasts for two whole days. 

From now on schizophrenia sets in rapidly. She is two people at the 
same time. Even during the daytime she goes into trances when she is 
back on the island. She mixes references to her dream life into her 
waking conversation without realizing it. Her two worlds mix more and 
more inextricably. Even her dream privacy is disturbed one day when 
she and Luiz see a sail, then a boat approaching, and finally the figure 
of her father, of her dead brother, Fernando, and other clothed figures 
emerge from it advancing up the beach. She runs to hide her nakedness. 
Fernando looks at her accusingly and throws his cloak over her. Some- 
how his face resembles that of Christ. Paradise is lost from this moment. 
The villain, Society, has invaded her garden and found her naked and 
ashamed. 

Her father insists that she legalize things by marrying Luiz. But 
meanwhile in the waking world, the laborer, Luiz, is, as a matter of fact, 
marrying the sister of Magda’s servant. From her window Magda 
watches the ceremony. Back on the Isle she tells Luiz, who is now her 
husband and the father of her child, about this “dream” in which she saw 
him marrying another. But she is not sure which is dream and which 
real now. When her servant has the newlyweds come up to her room, 
she poisons their wine and laughs when they die, saying, “ What a dream! 
How funny my husband will think it!” 
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As they take her to the police station, she thinks she is voyaging to 
the Isle of the Secret. Once there, her worst fears are realized. Both 
Luiz and her baby are gone. Now she really goes mad. In her frenzy 
they have to put her in a straightjacket. She is left raging in her cell. 
The evil forces of social taboo and inhibition have triumphed and poor 
Magda has lost even the paradise which her thwarted sub-conscious de- 
sires had at least been able to grant her in sleep. 

Of the two books, Azevedo’s is by far the more realistic and believable. 
Its complicated psychological study must have been well documented for 
it still stands up well in the light of modern knowledge. Nevertheless, 
basically the plot is concerned with writing a naturalistic version of 
Genesis, an idea which Azevedo derived undoubtedly from having read 
Zola’s La Faute de Vabbé Mouret. 


DonaLp F, Brown 
Oberlin College 
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La sociedad espafiola en las obras dramdticas de Lope de Vega. Por 
Ricardo del Arco y Garay. Obra laureada con el premio en el certamen 
extraordinario convocado por la Real Academia Espafiola para 
conmemorar el tercer centenario de la muerte de Lope de Vega, y 
publicada a expensas de la misma corporacién. Escelicer, Madrid, 
1942 (on the cover; 1941 on the title-page): 928 pages. 


Publications of the Real Academia Espafiola are likely to be luxurious 
and unwieldy, and this is no exception. It is slightly smaller than the 
Academy Dictionary and weighs one pound less. The nearly a thousand 
double-column quarto pages represent endless hours of combing Lope’s 
plays and selecting motives for classification. Actual quotations are ex- 
tensive: “unos cinco mil pasajes,” says the author in his foreword. I 
should estimate that about two-thirds of the book consists of reproduction 
of texts. The rest is a well written and judicious commentary. 

Ricardo del Arco follows on a more expansive scale a method similar 
to that of Herrero Garcfa in his Ideas de los espafioles del siglah XVII. The 
far-flung net catches every aspect of Lope’s expression; I do not think of 
one that is missed. The themes are grouped in chapters as logically as 
may be. The chapter-headings are too modernistic to be readily intelli- 
gible: Burlas y veras (= satire), Los polos de la comedia (= damas y 
galanes), La cumbre del sentimiento (= the arts), are not much help. The 
last chapter, Zl mejor amigo, does not, as you might well suspect, treat of 
a divine figure, but of el pueblo no lugarefio. Fortunately, analytical sub- 
heads are more explicit, and of considerable aid; but they cannot list all 
the topics. The only index is an Indice onomdstico, of proper names. 

What Ricardo del Arco offers is material for a study of Lope’s ideas, 
not the study itself. Herrero Garcia said of his own work: “‘No ignoro que 
hay una filosoffa de la Historia. Pero yo he querido hacer historia y no 
filosoffia.”” These words apply even more aptly to Sr. del Arco. He pre- 
sents the excerpts, and the reader draws his own conclusions. If the 
latter has the patience to finish the book, he will probably come out with a 
conception of Lope which is not novel: he was strictly a man of his time, 
without original or rebellious thoughts; an unreflecting reflector of the life 
about him. 

Yet the Lopean comedia is not an exact mirror of life; it has its dis- 
torting spots, convex and concave, which diminish and enlarge. Mere 
examination of Lope’s own writings will not teach us to distinguish be- 
tween true and false. We must summon outside witnesses to corroborate 
or refute. Sr. del Arco has not summoned them. Others must do that. 
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He shows thorough familiarity with Lope literature, but he has not 
always made the best use of it. The brief opening biography is not very 
exact. He does not discriminate between Lope’s authentic plays and the 
doubtful ones, but takes his citations from many that modern scholarship 
has definitely rejected, such as Los novios de Hornachuelos. He bases an 
argument on the date of Santiago el Verde (p. 736a), but seems unaware 
that a dated autograph of it exists. By a slip he speaks (pp. 810b-811a) 
of “otra comedia, hoy no conocida, titulada Nardo Antonio, bandolero’’; 
this play was printed by Cotarelo in Acad. N. VIII, a volume Sr. del Arco 
used constantly. 

To enumerate all the interesting points in the book would be to provide 
the missing index. I will do no more than select a few for comment. 

Page 182: the author quotes a passage from Bances Candamo’s 
Theatro de los Theatros (written in 1690) to prove that Lope once made a 
trip to Italy and fought in the wars of Piedmont and Milan. Lope, who 
claimed some trips he probably never made (to the Azores and with the 
Armada) dropped no word about seeing Italy, nor did his biographer- 
disciple Montalvan. It is most unlikely that they would have omitted 
such a significant detail. True, Sr. del Arco tries to support the theory 
by citing passages from El desposorio encubierto (he seems not to know 
that this title is in the first Peregrino list), in which the hero Leandro 
(= Lope?) mentions a trip to Italy after one to the Azores; and the 
Belardo of Belardo el Furioso (certainly Lope) is said to have visited Italy. 
But the same Belardo sentence could be taken to prove that he went to 
the mountains of Thessaly, and the same speech of Leandro declares that 
his parents came from Granada. You cannot pick one phrase as credible 
because it suits you, and another as incredible because it does not. Where 
did Bances Candamo get his queer notion? He lived too late to be a con- 
vincing witness. Most probably he picked up a rumor at a time when 
facts were hard to come at. Even in Nicoldés Antonio, his scholarly 
contemporary, the biographies of dramatists are sketchy. Sr. del Arco 
suggests that a search of unpublished documents on the Spanish cam- 
paigns in Italy could shed light. It would be a long chase. 

Page 627: he makes the point, and I believe rightly, that Lope de- 
liberately avoided faithful description of domestic life, especially in cities. 
The genuine hogar is barred from the view of theater-goers, more because 
Lope liked to embroider prosaic fact than from any moral or religious 
restraint, as Vossler thought. 

Page 729a: Lope was fond of music and painting, and often alluded to 
these arts. Architecture he felt slight interest in, and there is not a single 
reference to sculpture in his plays. 

It is evident that the patient student can glean from this work all 
sorts of curious items. It is one more example of immense industry com- 
bined with faulty method. 


S. Griswotp MorLey 
University of California 
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Bartolomé Torres Naharro: Comedia Trofea. Reimpressao prefaciada por 
Fidelino de Figueiredo. (Universidade de Sao Paulo, Boletins da 
Faculdade de Filosofia, Ciéncias e Letras, XXVII: Letras—n.° 2.) 
Sao Paulo, Brasil, 1942 [1943]: 118 pages. 


In 1938, in the first issue of Letras! Professor Fidelino de Figueiredo, 
now at the University of Sao Paulo,? opening a new period in his long and 
brilliant career, began the systematic presentation of his highly inter- 
esting studies on the formation of the epic. Leaving aside ‘folkloric’ 
types such as the Niebelungen or the Kalevala, primarily the work of an 
anonymous collectivity, and focusing attention on Peninsular erudite 
epics, with the Lusiads at their center, he has endeavoured to analyze and 
illustrate the process by which identifiable writers, historians, artists, 
craftsmen have contributed to the creation of a heroic, legendary and 
mythical world, already lifted into a realm of semi-poetic reality and thus 
pre-shaped for the definitive touch of a great epic poet. The attractive- 
ness of this approach to the mystery of collective, or semi-collective, 
creation lies both in the subtle nature of the problem and in the positive, 
documentary manner of its treatment. Cultural values hitherto little 
perceived, as well as certain new patterns of literary and artistic forces 
are thus revealed in epic-minded chronicles and in personal letters (notably 
certain Latin epistles of Angelo Poliziano to King John the Second), even 
in tapestries glorifying the Portuguese conquests and in the instructions 
sent to Flemish weavers for their manufacture. When the documents 
brought together by the author are finally analyzed and compared, it may 
well be possible to point out certain deformations, simplifications and 
shifts of emphasis which contributed demonstrably to the formation of a 
favorable pre-epic ‘climate.’ 

The second issue of Letras, containing a reprint of Torres Naharro’s 
Comedia Trofea together with an introductory study, brings further ma- 
terial to be used for the same purpose. The text is reprinted from a 
photostat of the edition of the Propalladia by Cafiete and Menéndez y 
Pelayo, already so rare as to be unavailable in Brazil. In this case, 
perhaps more than in the preceding instalment, the author has succeeded 
in analyzing and measuring rather specifically the importance of the 
Spanish dramatist’s play in helping to surround the Portuguese achieve- 
ments with that necessary aura of epic greatness ‘“forjadora de valores 
lenddrios, que sao a matéria épica futura” (p. 44). For instance, as a 
contribution to epic ‘hypertrophy,’ the idea of measuring the conquests 


1 In a study entitled “A Epica Portuguesa no Seculo XVI.” 

* The former director of the Bibliotheca Nacional and of the Revista de Historia 
of Lisbon has already signalized his New World activities, outside of the studies 
discussed in this review, by his lectures on literary criticism entitled Aristarchos 
(Coleccdo ‘Departamento de Cultura,’ vol. XXII, SAo Paulo, 1939) and his ex- 
tensive monograph on Antero [de Quental ], Sao Paulo, 1942. 
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of King Manuel against the Geography of an indignant Ptolemy, who is 
represented as overwhelmed by the comparison, was undoubtedly effect- 
ive, and so must have been the impressive succession of conquered Kings, 
whose sonorous names are proclaimed with Renaissance zest before their 
silent new master. The author concludes that “Torres Naharro respirou 
a irradiacdo da atmosfera heréica portuguesa,” but that the total effect of 
the play was disappointing, because “‘o espfrito realista e satfrico do 
comediégrafo extremenho nao soube extrair dessa atmosfera alentos 
fecundos para a sua arte.” 

Apart from its main thesis, however, the introductory study brings 
certain other valuable elements. In describing the famous embassy of 
1514, mainly after Ludwig Pastor (and not forgetting the elephant 
Annone), the author cannot help wondering about the silence observed by 
Garcia de Rezende, its official secretary. Was there supposed to be an 
‘official’ and unrevealing version, precluding such interesting gossip as 
might have found a place in the Miscelanea? Such a version might well 
be that of the Crénica (1567) by Damido de Goes; but only a keen his- 
torian would wonder why Goes also furnished, with almost anxious 
officiousness, a Portuguese translation of the Latin epistle in which the 
German ambassador described the embassy for Emperor Maximilian. 
The question is well asked about Damiao de Goes: ‘como houve 4s manos 
esse texto?” (p. 14). The answer, as we shall explain more fully in our 
forthcoming edition of Torres Naharro, appears to be that the most im- 
portant purpose of the embassy was indeed secret, and that it must, of 
necessity, be covered up by an ‘official’ version. 

Professor Figueiredo has excellently understood both Torres Naharro, 
“forte homem de teatro” (p. 37), and the lyrical Gil Vicente; and the 
discussion of their relationship, which he aptly describes as a kind of 
osmosis (p. 41), will scarcely be improved upon: “A influéncia de Gil 
Vicente sobre Torres Naharro seria de certo modo regressiva quanto As 
formas dramAticas e sua técnica, mas seria fecunda pela superioridade de 
inspiragao Ifrica e artistica” (p. 39). The influence of Torres Naharro, on 
the other hand, although manifest in many details, did not touch es- 
sentials and even left Vicente’s almost medieval technique practically 
untouched. 

There are other aspects of this amply-documented study which would 
well repay comment, such as the deft summing-up of the ‘Stratonica-motif’ 
until Camoens ‘‘o eleva a tema central, com melancélico sentido lfrico,” 
or the pregnant note (p. 42) on the Portuguese vilhancico, as well as many 
another felicitous observation which could only come from the practiced 
pen of an accomplished historian of literature. 


JosepH E. GILLeT 
Bryn Mawr College 
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12 Spanish American Poets. An Anthology. Edited by H. R. Hays. 
English Translations, Notes, and Introduction by the Editor. Yale 
University Press, New Haven, 1943: 336 pages. 


In the Saturday Review of Literature for March 11, 1944, there is a 
sprightly satire entitled You, too, Can Write a Book about South America, 
by Mr. F. 8. Stimson. He delivers a well-aimed and resounding slap 
at the dilettanti who know practically nothing of the lands and peoples 
south of the border but who write about them with a speed and confidence 
exceeded only by their ignorance. Mr. Stimson states an obvious fact: 
“Friendship will never be developed between the South and the North 
unless we, especially we who print what we think, know each other well.” 

Mr. Hays is among those fortunate few who know what they are talk- 
ing about. His highly informative twenty-one page introduction ad- 
mirably presents the background of contemporary Spanish American 
poetry, and he suggests interesting European and American parallels. 
In fact, I have not come across any rapid survey which so successfully 
summarizes the cultural and social realities of Hispanic America, and the 
poetic movements which have translated them into art: Symbolism, 
Modernism, Postmodernism (Mundonovismo), Cubism, Dadaism, Ul- 
traism, Creationism, Transcreationism, Expressionism, Stridentism, Sur- 
realism, and Indigenism. To the interpretation of this rather terrifying 
list Mr. Hays brings understanding and clarity. He can view experi- 
mentation in art with equanimity, even with sympathy, therein differing 
from those who have hurled critical bricks at a long list of “advanced” 
artists, from Géngora to Salvador Dalf. Fortunately Spanish American 
poets have gone beyond mere experimentation to solid achievement even 
if some of them have taken with grim seriousness the injunction of En- 
rique Gonzdlez Martinez’ well-known sonnet, “Tuércele el cuello al 
cisne. . . .” Most of us would agree with Mr. Hays not only in his state- 
ment that poetry is more important among Spanish Americans than 
among us, but also that “measured by international standards, Spanish 
American literary achievement is greatest in the field of poetry.” 

The poets represented in this anthology are Ramén Lépez Velarde, 
Luis Carlos Lépez, Vicente Huidobro, Eugenio Florit, Jorge Luis Borges, 
Jorge Carrera Andrade, José Gorostiza, Pablo de Rokha, Nicolas Guillén, 
Pablo Neruda, César Vallejo, and Jacinto Fombona Pachano. A good 
dozen artists. It is not Mr. Hays’ fault that he finds no poet of the 
stature of Garcia Lorca. None of these poets is under forty; so this is no 
presentation of poetic youth. Naturally anyone might like to see other 
poets represented. I happen to like, for example, verse of the young 
Cuban Emilio Ballagas, of the young Argentine Ricardo Molinari. 
Mexico is represented in this volume by Lépez Velarde and José Gorostiza. 
I miss Torres Bodet, Alfonso Reyes, and Villaurrutia, at least. I should 
like to see the Spaniard turned Cuban and later American University 
Professor, Eugenio Florit, more extensively represented, because I con- 
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sider him one of the truest poets of the twelve. Any reader of verse in 
Spanish could extend similar remarks. It seems to me that Mr. Hays’ 
choices are representative, and we need ask no more. 

The translations, made line by line, are literal, and do not seek to 
achieve rhyme or rhythm. However, they often show real imagination, 
as well as skill in interpretation. For English-speaking people who can 
read no Spanish, verse translations might be better. Perhaps for those 
who can read enough Spanish to enjoy the lilt of Spanish verse but whose 
vocabulary is limited, prose versions may be superior. Atleast Mr. Hays 
accomplishes what he sets out to do, and does it well. 

The introductions to the individual poets, of a page or two each, are 
excellent bits of criticism and not merely factual. The Bibliography 
(pages 329-332), containing forty-nine titles, is helpful, though it might 
be profitably extended. A valuable anthology such as Laurel (Mexico, 
Séneca, 1941, 1134 pages) certainly deserves mention. There are others, 
such as the Antologia de poetas americanos, congregados por E. Morales 
(Buenos Aires, Santiago Rueda, 1941, 838 pages), in addition to numerous 
anthologies for various individual countries. However, Mr. Hays intends 
only to give useful suggestions, not to be exhaustive. Nevertheless it 
would be useful to mention anthologies of Spanish American verse which 
have appeared in the United States. Miss Alice Stone Blackwell’s Some 
Spanish-American Poets (second printing, University of Pennsylvania 
Press, 1937, 559 pages) contains translations of the work of a previous 
generation, but Mr. G. Dundas Craig’s The Modernist Trend in Spanish- 
American Poetry (University of California Press, 1934, 347 pages) con- 
tains, besides notes and a useful introduction, translations of a number of 
poets who appear also in Mr. Hays’ volume. Why not list it? And 
most of all, why the omission of another book which, more extensive than 
Mr. Hays’, stands right beside it in date and merit: Mr. Dudley Fitts’ 
An Anthology of Contemporary Latin-American Poetry (Norfolk, Conn., 
New Directions, 1942, 667 pages)? Mr. Hays himself contributed to 
this volume as one of the sixteen translators represented. 

Spanish Americans complain privately and publicly that the Yanquis 
(from Florida northward) are ignorant of their culture and art. Books 
like Mr. Hays’ and Mr. Fitts’ will do much to dispel that ignorance. 
It is refreshing to observe that a book of Spanish American poems for 
reading in the United States has in a short time had two printings, with 
a third in the offing. 


NicHouson B. ApAmMs 
University of North Carolina 
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Un olvidado poeta colonial. Por Emilio Carilla. (Instituto de Cultura 
Latino-Americana.) Buenos Aires, 1943: 94 pages. 


Juan Bautista Aguirre (1725-86), an Ecuadorean Jesuit, was a belated 
Gongorist whom the nineteenth-century Argentine critic, Juan Marfa 
Gutiérrez, rescued from oblivion. Though the latter copied most of the 
140 page manuscript entitled Versos castellanos, obras juveniles, misceldneas 
of Father Aguirre which he discovered in Guayaquil, he used only a few 
excerpts from these poems in his critical study of this colonial figure. 
The author of the booklet under review has reproduced the entire collec- 
tion, preceded by a brief essay on the life and verse of Aguirre who ap- 
pears to have gone to Italy about the time of the expulsion of his Order 
(1767), where he died. There are well turned sonnets, canciones, liras, 
romances, décimas, etc., on a variety of themes, both sacred and profane. 
The Bible and Calderén supply much of the poet’s inspiration, though the 
influences of Géngora, Quevedo, Lope de Vega, and Polo de Medina are 
clearly visible. There is a touch of Sor Juana Inés de la Cruz in some 
of his lyric verses, while a diatribe against one priding himself on being a 
physician is reminiscent of the Peruvian Juan del Valle y Caviedes’ 
(1652-95?) mordant satire on medical quacks in his Diente del Parnaso. 
Aguirre’s Carta joco-seria escrita por el autor a su cufiado don Jerénimo 
Mendiola, describiendo a Guayaquil y a Quito, in décimas, lauding Guayaquil 
and berating Quito in stinging verses of dubious taste, faintly suggests the 
merciless flaying of the viceregal capital of Peru by Esteban Terralla y 
Landa at the end of the eighteenth century in his well known poem, Lima 
por dentro y fuera. The quantity of the colonial Ecuadorean’s poetry is 
small and hardly ranks him as an important figure, yet the graceful 
facility, the sensitivity and deep feeling occasionally expressed in his verse 
reveal the authentic poet who stands out when contrasted with the sterile 
background of eighteenth-century Hispanic letters. 

Irvine A. LEONARD 


Bibliografia das bibliografias brasileiras. Por Anténio Simées dos Reis. 
(Ministério da Educagaio e Satide. Instituto Nacional do Livro. 
Colecado B 1. BibliografialI.) Rio de Janeiro, 1942: viii + 186 pages 
+ plates. 


This first bibliography in the series to be published by the Instituto 
is an attempt to list all bibliographies published in Brazil, including the 
principal library catalogues. Sr. Augusto Meyer, director of the Insti- 
tuto, explains that commercial catalogues and periodical publications 
await a later compilation and that most bibliographies compiled outside 
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of Brazil are not included. An exception is made for the major Portu- 
guese ones which are judged to be fundamental for Brazilian bibliographic 
studies. 

The compiler has included in some seven hundred titles books, 
pamphlets, bibliographies found in a wide variety of studies, and magazine 
and newspaper articles. Over one third of the entries belong to this last 
category. A goodly majority of the whole is directly or indirectly con- 
cerned with literary matters, primarily Brazilian. 

The book loses by its chronological arrangement. It begins with 
the Portuguese Barbosa Machado’s Bibliotheca lusitana (Vol. I, 1741) and 
comes down through 1941. Within a given year items are arranged 
alphabetically. Each volume of a set such as the above is listed sepa- 
rately. Cross references from one volume to the others are usually 
provided. The author index of the book is reasonably accurate; the 
subject index, much the more important of the two, is quite useless, being 
both unsystematic and plagued with mistakes. Headings such as 
‘bibliografia,’ ‘biblioteca,’ and ‘catdélogo’ are too inclusive for such indices. 
The text suffers throughout from typographical errors. One often notes 
the lack of critical evaluation, especially when dealing with library 
catalogues. 

This is a rich mine but it must be worked. As the first bibliography 
of bibliographies to be published in Brazil, its importance is established. 
It is to be hoped that the book will receive a careful second edition. 

Ratpa EE. WARNER 


Depois de Eca de Queiroz. ... Perspectiva da literatura portuguesa 
novecentista, seguida de uma conferéncia sobre a Historiografia 
portuguesa do século XX. Por Fidelinode Figueiredo. (Codlecgado E. 


C. C. Série I, No. 2.) Editora Cldssico-Cientifica, Sao Paulo, 1943: 
134 pages + Indice. 


We are concerned only with the first of these items, an essay written 
in 1933, revised in 1937 and again now. Dr. Figueiredo begins by sum- 
marizing Portuguese accomplishments in the nineteenth century: the 
achievement of independence, the creation of a powerful literature (espe- 
cially in the field of the novel), and a share in the exploration of Africa (pp. 
15-24). There follows his evaluation of Portuguese literature since the 
death of Ega de Queiroz in 1900. 

The symbolist and nationalistic movement, beginning about 1890 and 
declining by 1910, is too lacking in logic, human feeling and universality 
to be an effective influence. Figueiredo points out that although the 
poet, Eugénio de Castro, is the best-known representative of the move- 
ment abroad, Anténio Nobre was the more influential of the two in 
Portugal and Brazil (pp. 25-34). The theatre of this period is a failure 
also because of its emphasis on nationalism (regionalism) and symbolism 
(pp. 35-37). 
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The effect of the advent of the republic is to concentrate attention on 
politics and history (pp. 39-44). The novel continues under the influence 
of Eca but the generation of 1918 is marked by dilettantism (pp. 49-51). 
Criticism, especially under the influence of Spain, gains ground because 
the essay thrives on moments of spiritual anarchy. Literary criticism is 
marked by interest in the classics and brasiliofilia, a Portuguese parallel to 
Brazilian ecolatria (pp. 53-58). Satire and exoticism decline (pp. 61-62). 
What there is of futurism tends to lose its public because of (attempted?) 
subtlety (pp. 63-65). Dr. Figueiredo finds little of importance under the 
authoritarian regime (pp. 67-71). 

Of interest is the author’s picture of the dual physiognomy of his 
country. From one point of view it is a land of isolation and poverty; 
from another, a point of embarcation to the whole world. Portuguese 
literature reflects constantly this duality (p. 79). 

The author concludes by pointing to the past few years as the end 
of a period of opposition to reality and he concludes on a note of hope for 
future peace. 

Throughout the essay Dr. Figueiredo purposely avoids using many 
names or titles although a goodly number have been included in the 
footnotes. He has effectively accomplished his purpose: to give a general 
impression of twentieth-century Portuguese literature. 


Rate E. WARNER 


Bibliografia de Gongalves Dias. Por M. Nogueira da Silva. (Ministério 
da Educagio e Satide. Instituto Nacional do Livro. Colegdo B 1. 
Bibliografia II.) Imprensa Nacional, Rio de Janeiro, 1942: 203 
pages, 37 plates. 


In addition to the 186 bibliographical items of the works of Goncalves 
Dias (1823-64), Sr. Nogueira da Silva’s interesting study contains lists of 
“‘Poesias musicadas” (pp. 191-194), ‘““Trabalhos perdidos”’ (pp. 195-200), 
and a brief index and explanation of the plates (pp. 201-203). 

One should not criticize too severely the gaps and the arrangement of 
the material, because the author points out in a note (p. 189) that much 
new material has been uncovered in the process of making this study and 
that a second edition of the work is in preparation. 

Sr. Nogueira da Silva comments extensively on many of the items, 
includes texts of some of Dias’ lesser known poems, quotes from numerous 
letters of his, and corrects many oft-repeated errors of fact concerning the 
poet’s life and bibliography. For example, the author shows that 
Posseidon is not an original poem of Goncalves Dias but a translation of a 
poem of the same title by Heinrich Heine (pp. 156-159). 

We would suggest that the projected second edition should include the 
following: 1) the addition of an index to overcome the disadvantages of 
the purely chronological arrangement of items and to make more easily 
available the valuable material in many of the critical notes; 2) elimination 
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of the less important anthologies and the school texts cited, or listing of 
these items under a separate heading; 3) uniformization of the biblio- 
graphical entries; 4) use of the older spellings in citing bibliographical 
items. 

The problem of orthography is not peculiar to this study alone. For 
the sake of being specific it would seem reasonable to present in bib- 
liographies of Brazilian letters the exact Portuguese spellings used in any 
items cited, regardless of the orthographical system used in the ac- 
companying notes. 

Ratreg E. WARNER 


Las traducciones orientales en los manuscritos de la Biblioteca de la Catedral 
de Toledo. Por José Maria Millés Vallicrosa. (Consejo Superior de 
Investigaciones Cientfficas, Instituto Arias Montano.) Madrid, 
1942: 371 pages. Plates. 


This book will have more interest for those interested in the history 
of science and in general European medieval bibliography than for 
readers of the Hispanic Review as such. Nearly all of the translations 
catalogued are in Latin. However, No. XXXII lists Catalan and Cas- 
tilian texts in part unique and heretofore unknown, among them a 
Didlogo entre Péticus y el duque Adriano which is reproduced entire in 
Apéndice VI (pp. 340-348). Also worthy of mention is No. XXXI, 
“Medicina en Romance.” Portions transcribed have evident linguistic 
interest. Castilian and Catalan texts are also listed in Nos. XIII, XV, 
XVI, XIX, XXV, XXVIII, XXXI. 

This work is more than a catalogue. Identifications, sources and 
analogues are given in great detail. 

O. H. G. 


Diccionario general de americanismos. Por Francisco J. Santamaria. 
Editorial Pedro Robredo, México, 1942: 3 vols. Vol. I, 568 pages; 
Vol. II, 558 pages; Vol. III, 675 pages including Apéndices (I, Suple- 
mento; II, Indice Tecnonomdstico. Sinonimia vulgar y cientifica de 
flora y fauna americanas) and Bibliograffa. 


This dictionary, the result of the initiative and labor of one unsub- 
sidized man, presents the largest collection of words peculiar to Spanish- 
speaking America as yet published in a single work and obviates resort 
to numerous regional dictionaries. It is a very useful tool, especially 
valuable for Mexicanisms and for terms relating to fauna and flora. 

Although years of painstaking effort went into the compilation of 
the three volumes, neither was the procedure scientific nor the field 
completely covered. The bibliography is clearly not the work of a 
scholar; many of the titles refer to large collections, such as the B.A.E. 
and the Boletin of the Academia Chilena, but give no indication of the 
specific works or articles actually consulted or utilized; and an examina- 
tion of some of the texts cited, for instance that of Zl Periquillo Sarniento 
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of Ferndndez de Lizardi, reveals that the Americanisms were selected 
not systematically but at random, with many resultant omissions. The 
dictionary is therefore not a definitive work, as the author frankly 
recognizes; that will probably materialize only through the joint and 
systematic effort of a large number of scholars thoroughly conversant 
with the linguistic peculiarities of the various regions of Spanish-speaking 
America. But this work, based as it is on many others more restricted 
in area or type of subject matter, may be regarded as a practical step 
toward such a desideratum, and for that the compiler deserves the com- 
mendation and thanks of all working in the field of Spanish America. 
J. R. SPewt 
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